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This fire exit hardware may be used 


with several existing Von Duprin 
crossbar assembly designs. Detailed 
catalog information will soon be 
available. Just write, wire or call to 
reserve your copy as soon as the 


Bulletin is off the press. 


> 
WonDuprin 


VON DUPRIN DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 
402 W. Maryland + MElrose 2-2321 


Indianapolis 25, Indiana 





LIKELY TO BE THE smattest ITEM 
IN THE BUILDING MAINTENANCE BUDGET! 


w And by small, we mean small .. . as little as 14¢ per valve per year according 
to records from THE STEVENS HOTEL (Conrad Hilton), Chicago, where 3600 
ROYAL Flush Valves continue in dependable daily service after 35 years. 

In THE EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, New York, Mr. Donald Gibson, Staff Engi- 
neer, says Sloan Flush Valves have caused practically no maintenance problems 
since the opening of that fabulous building. 

These experiences are typical of Sloan and especially significant when you 
consider the hard use and abuse to which Sloan Flush Valves are often subjected 
in the public toilet rooms of hotels, office buildings, airports, schools, etc. 

Such experiences account for Sloan leadership. And Sloan leadership is 
maintained through a constant effort to make our flush valves even better. Better 
in design, better in materials, better in workmanship. 

Because the Sloan ROYAL is acknowledged as the world’s 
most successful flush valve, attempts have been made to imitate 
some of its most important features. But why gamble with sub- 
stitutes when you can plan for the life of the building confidently 
with Sloan? Specify performance-proven, time-tested Sloan 
Flush Valves. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY « 4300 WEST LAKE STREET + CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


FLUSH VALVES 
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EASY-ON-THE-BUDGET BEAUTYREST DORM LOUNGE 


Only with the Simmons Dorm Lounge = 
will students enjoy such homelike, one- ‘I 
room living at such a modest cost. Only ' : 
Simmons can give students the sitting 

and sleeping comfort of Beautyrest”. 

And as always, you benefit from the 

economy made possible only with long- 

lasting Simmons construction. 


Special patented steel frame construc- 
tion permits easy rolling of the Beauty- 
rest Dorm Lounge— pull it out for sleep- 
ing...out even further for convenient 
bedmaking. No floor scuffing—legs lift 
off floor as you move bed. Durable No- 
Sag springs support famous Beautyrest 
mattress— guaranteed for ten years of 
day and night sitting and sleeping serv- 
ice. Bedding box attaches to steel frame. 
Entire unit may be anchored to wall to 
qualify as a built-in. 


os 
Simmons offers a variety 
4 SIMMONS COMPANY of sofa-bed styles—for 
e CONTRACT DIVISION every room requirement. 


Merchandise Mart « Chicago 54, Illinois 
DISPLAY ROOMS: Chicago + New York « Atianta « Columbus 
Datias « San Francisco + Los Angeles 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





Evaluating Performance 


Question: How do you evaluate the per 
formance of a college or university pur- 
chasing department? How do you evaluate 
the performance of the business end of a 
college or university? — L.L.Jr., Calif. 

Answer: The evaluation of the 
purchasing department of the busi- 
ness functions of a college or univer- 
sity must of necessity be somewhat 
arbitrary since no generally accepted 
yardsticks have as yet been devised. 
Furthermore the absence of the profit 
element creates further difficulties in 
evaluation 

Three guidelines might be used to 
provide some measure of the pertorm- 
ance of purchasing departments and 
business offices. The first is general 
satistaction of services provided by 
faculty and administrative officers. It 
is recognized that no department or 
division attempting to perform serv- 
ices for others can always escape 
criticism and receive only praise 
Nevertheless an increasing amount of 
dissatisfaction should be cause for in- 
vestigation 

The second guide to evaluation 
might be a unit cost approach This 
would involve an analysis of the cost 
ot preparing a purchase order proc- 
essing a voucher for payment, proc- 
essing a contract, or any other tasks 
than can be reviewed on a unit cost 
basis. A one-time study would not be 
particularly useful but periodic analy 
ses would indicate trends in costs 

\ third guide that might be useful 
would be the determination of the 
per cent expended for purchasing and 
ther business tunctions as compared 
with other administrative expenses or 
the total expenditure for educational 
ind general purposes. Again the value 
of such an analysis would come from 
trends over a period of time, but 
some comparison might ilso be made 


vith similarly situated colleges and 


universities 





If you have a question on business 
or departmental administration 
that you would like to have an- 
swered, send your query to COL- 
LEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS, 1050 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago 54, Ill. 





Other devices for evaluation may 
be developed, based upon work load 
and production. However, additional 
refinements are needed before any 
method can be considered as the best 
way to evaluate performance. 
RayYMOND KETTLER, vice president- 


finance, University of California 


Internal Auditor 


Question: What size does a college have 
to be before it can justify the services of 
an internal auditor? — N.L., S.C. 

ANSWER: It is somewhat difficult to 
give a specific answer to the question 
There are many factors in addition to 
enrollment that govern the financial 
complexity of an institution and there- 
fore the size of its staff. The magni- 
tude of financial transactions in an 
institution is not necessarily propor 
tionate to the size of the student body 
The number and size of the auxiliary 
enterprises operated by the institu- 
tion, the volume of research con- 
ducted, the location of an institution 

whether it be in an urban or rural 
area) are some of the determinants of 
the volume of financial transactions 
that have to be recorded and audited 
The exact point at which an institu- 
tion can justify the services of an 
internal auditor is a matter of judg 
ment and cannot be decided in terms 
of size of the institution. It is sug 
gested that the staffing of comparable 
institutions could be reviewed to de- 
termine whether the services of an 
internal auditor are justified 

Also, advice can be obtained trom 
the independent outside auditors as 
to whether the institution can justify 
the services of a full-time internal 
auditor 

Regardless of the size of the in 
stitution, and regardless of whether 
the institution feels that it needs the 
services of a full-time internal auditor 
the internal audit function is essen 
tial. For the small institution, func 
tions of internal audit and control ma\ 
be performed on a part-time basis bs 
other employes of the business office 
In one way or another, the internal 
wudit function must be carried out 
CLARENCE SCHEPS, vice pre sident-con 


troller, Tulane University 
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Libbey 8estraware cuts replacement costs 80% 


Mr. Steve Werlinich, Director of Food Serv 


Mr. Steve Werlinich, Director 


of Food Services 


Vol. 31, No 


Thiel College 


ices at Thiel College, Greenville, Pa., reports 
that Libbey Restraware has saved 80% on 
dinnerware replacement costs. In addition, 
the kitchen staff, along with the 950 students 
who use Restraware every school day of the 
vear. find it lighter in weight and easier to 


handle than conventional dinnerware. 


You can get the same fine results with 


heavy duty, melamine Restraware. Attractive 


place settings come in decorator pastels of 


LIBBEY PLASTIC DINNERWARE 


5, November 


AN (1) PRODUCT 


Blue, Coral, Tan, Yellow and Mint Green plus 
White, decorated in the Shoreline (shown 
above) and Heritage patterns. Restraware 
washes easily by hand or machine and ac- 


commodates standard portions 


Why not incorporate the durability and 
ease of handling you get with Restraware 
into your cafeteria operation? For complete 
information see your Libbey supply dealer or 
write to Libbey Plastics, Inc., Subsidiary of 
Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Owens-ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFFICES +» TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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hard 
to 
remove 





Pure white Institutional 
Bab-0, with Instant Bleach, 
removes stains, soil, grease 
fast. Work-saving controlled 
foam makes thorough one- 
rinse action possible—leaves 
no grit, no powdery deposit. 
Large, 21-oz. shaker can. (Also 
in economical 100-Ib. drums.) 


A full line of Babbitt prod- 
ucts is available through 
your sanitary 
jobber. 


if it needs 
cleaning... 
it needs 
Babbitt 


8. T. BABBITT, INC. - Institutional Division 
625 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NV. Y. 








LETTERS YO THe EDITOR 


‘Somewhat Misleading’ 


Minneapolis 
Editor: 

Bruce Partridge’s answer to the 
question on collecting delinquent ac- 
counts from students, which appeared 
in the September issue of your maga- 
zine, is interesting, but I'm afraid 
somewhat misleading. 

I would like to suggest some of the 
inconsistencies and inaccuracies and 
suggest better solutions based upon 
the many vears of experience of the 
2300 members of the American Col- 
lectors Association who, this year, 
will have more than $1 billion re- 
ferred to them for collection by some 
700,000 retail, professional and whole- 
sale credit grantors throughout this 
part of the world 

l. Mr. Partridge says that there is 
very little a collection agency can do 
that a college business office cannot 
do This would be correct if the col- 
lege business office was professional- 
ly trained in the art (and it has be- 
come an art) of collecting past due 
accounts, and was able and willing to 
devote its full time to this work. Un- 
fortunately, the personnel in college 
business offices meet neither of these 
basic criteria. They are involved in 
numerous other activities, and collec- 
tion activity, when it is handled, is 
squeezed in among everything else 
and handled in an amateurish fashion 
at best. 

That 700,000 credit grantors de- 
pend upon collection agencies to help 
them is sufficient proof that profes- 
sional agencies can do far more to re- 
cover past due accounts than can the 
credit grantors themselves 

2. Mr. Partridge suggests appeal- 
ing to the “debtor to make payment 
in order to help other students com- 
plete their education.” 

Working with literally hundreds of 
thousands of delinquent debtors every 
year, professional collectors have long 
since discarded this type of motiva- 
tional approac h 

A person who is delinquent in pay- 
ing one bill or in paying several bills 
can be most effectively motivated to 
pay by pointing out ways in which he 
will benefit from doing so — not 


how others will benefit by his doing 


so. This exactly opposite motivational 
approach is one of the reasons that a 
professional collection agency will 
frequently succeed when a college 
business office has failed. 

3. Mr. Partridge states that a col- 
lection agency will antagonize the 
former student to the place where he 
will no longer be salvagable as a con- 
tributing alumnus. Then he proceeds 
to suggest “permanent and _ forced 
withholding of academic records un- 
til bills are paid.” 

His assumption that referral to a 
professional collection agency means 
automatic antagonism may be some- 
what allayed by the knowledge that 
only 3 per cent of the delinquent ac- 
counts collected by A.C.A. members 
last year had to be referred back to 
the creditor for collection through 
legal action. Ninety-seven per cent 
were collected through salesmanship, 
helping the debtor find a way to get 
himself out of the hole he was in, and 
then working closely with him to see 
that he did so. 

4. Mr. Partridge’s suggestions of 
“establishment of reasonable and ‘pay- 
ment expectation’ dates, and auto- 
matic periodic reminders are both in- 
teresting, but I’m afraid so loose as to 
be almost worthless 

When a debtor is set on a payment 
plan, you will allow him to commit 
himself only the amount he knows he 
is able to pay, then, this agreement is 
put down in w riting, is signed by the 
debtor, and is a positive and accurate 
statement of what the debtor can and 
intends to do. If he is even one day 
late in making payment, one of sever- 
al immediate alternative steps must 
be taken. Unquestionably, in a letter 
this short, these can’t even be touched 
upon. 

After the first collection letter, fur- 
ther letters are usually a waste of 
money, because they are one-way 
communications. Bills remain unpaid 
because there is a problem, real or 
imaginary, and, as letters cannot de- 
termine the problem, they cannot help 
the collector find the solution 

Finally the most valuable part of 
Mr. Partridge’s answer is the final 
paragraph. [It should never be for- 
gotten that it is far easier to collect a 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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comfortable seating with flexibility ... 


EASILY MOVED 


SIMPLY GANGED 
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Harter 
stacking 
chairs 


- beauty, foam rubber com- 
fort, and accessories galore 


Beautifully finished and upholstered 
Harter Stacking Chairs are being 
ordered by the thousands for use in 
student unions, cafeterias and multi- 
purpose rooms of all kinds. No wonder 
with all of these advantages: Molded 
foam rubber cushions eliminate 
“meeting squirm,” won’t pack down, 
stay cool and clean. Seat-on-seat 
stacking requires half the energy of 
leg-on-leg stacking and half the height 
in storage space. No folding, of course. 
Wall-saver rear legs prevent wall 
marring and tipping, yet don’t ex- 
tend enough to trip. All welded 
bridge-strong steel construction as- 
sures long life. Buy flexibility. Buy 
comfort. Buy Harter Stacking Chairs. 
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TYPE 1 FLAME SPREAD 
SAFETY WITH WOODFIBER 
ECONOMY... 
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Aeoustieal Products 


now available with 
























































The label shown below appears on every carton of PCP 
acoustical material. It is your assurance that PCP is produced under the 
label and inspection service of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


| <> PYRO- CHEM PROTECTED <&> 


PCP ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS PCP | 


SIMPSON TIMBER CO . SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





errilers Laboratori, , 
® 


Yud Ing 


INSPECTE 
ACOUSTICA AL 
NOT OVER 100 SQ. FT ISSUE NO. G-918 
SIFICATION 


FIRE HAZA 
BASED 1 U REATED RED OAK 
SUSPENDED FRO Oo mB BLE SURFACES WITH NONCOMBUSTIBLE ATTACHMENTS 
X PCP TREATMENT 
S COATED FACE BACK FACE 


20 25 


FLAME SPREAD 


FUEL CONTRIBUTED 25 - 35 25 
SMOKE DEVELOPED 15-25 10 
*CHEMICALS USED IN TREATING PCP PRODUCTS ARE WATER SOLUBLE 
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Now, on your very next job, you can specify Simpson 

woodfiber tile containing amazing PCP — and get Type 1 

flame spread safety with up to '4 savings on material cost. 
PCP (Pyro-Chem Protection) —another revolutionary new 
nto from the Simpson research laboratories—is a unique 
process that gives Simpson woodfiber tile a flame spread rating 
equal to that of far more costly, highest quality mineral tile. 


PCP performance was confirmed in the Flame Tunnel Test, 
results of which are shown above. Note the almost indistinguish- 
able difference between Forestone with PCP (bottom line) 
and mineral tile {second from bottom). 


The Simpson Certified Acoustical Contractors listed here will be 
pleased to show you samples and demonstrate the efficiency of 
the complete line of Simpson acoustical products with amazing 
PCP. Before your next job call the one nearest you. All are listed 


in the Yellow Pages unde? ‘Acoustical.”’ 


RAS ROCHESTER 
NEB i —— _ Corp. 
SY 
- a) tsthing Ce. Davis-Fetch Acoustical Corp. 
Kelley Asbestos Products Company 


NORTH CAROLINA 
NEVADA ASHEVILLE 

LAS VEGAS The Bonitz insulation Co. 
Nevada Building Specialties, Inc. CHARLOTTE 


a ae 
ee See The Bonitz insulation Co. of 


NEW JERSEY Eastern Carolina, Inc. 
FAIRVIEW GREENSBORO 
Kane Acoustical Co., Inc The Bonitz Insulation Co. 
NEW MEXICO NORTH DAKOTA 
ALBUQUERQUE 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply Dale Tile Company 
MINOT 
NEW YORK 
ALBANY Benton Lathing Company 
Davis Acoustical Corp. OHIO 
BUFFALO AKRON 
Davis-Fetch & Co., Inc Acoustical Contracting 
ITHACA & Supply Corp. 
Rochester Davis-Fetch Corp. CINCINNATI 
JAMESTOWN Cincinnatti Floor Co. 
—_— Fetch & Co., CLEVELAND 
LYNBROOK, L. et Acoustical Contracting 
Robt J. Harder, Inc. & Supply Corp. 


Bost Building Equipment Co. 
GOLDSBORO 


COLUMBUS 
Buckeye Acoustical Corp. 
INGFIELD 


Field & Associates 
OUNGSTOWN 
Acoustical Contracting 
& Supply Corp. 

OKLAHOMA 
ciTY 


OKLAHOMA 
The Denman Company 
Scovil & Sabbett Inc. 


TULSA 
Oklahoma Ac. & Specialties Co. 


OREGON 
PORTLAND 
Harver Company 


SALEM 
Elfstrom & Eyre, Inc. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA 
vay t anno Inc 
ITT. 
Davis- Fetch Corp. of Penn. 
Standard Floor Company 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
COLUMBIA 


Bonitz Insulation Co. of South Carolina 
NVILLE 


Bonitz Insulation Co. of South Carolina 























Pyro-Chem Protected Flame-resistant finish Mineral tile 
woodfiber tile woodtiber tile* (incombustible) 
Flame Spread 3-23 60 - 70 5-15 
Fuel Contributed 15 - 27 42-44 25-29 
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TENNESSEE WASHINGTON 


KNOXVILLE 
Anning-Johnson Company 
Alexander Marble & Tile Co. 
TEXAS 

AMARILLO 
Jenkins Brick & Supply Co. 

DALLAS 
Blue Diamond Company 

EL PASO 
Ken Turner Company, Inc. 

FORT WORTH 
Builders Service Co. 

HOUSTON 
General Supply Company, Inc. 
Schwarz-Jordan, Inc. 

MIDLAND 
Modern Floors & Paints 

ANTONIO 


General Supply Company, Inc. 
VIRGINIA 
ARLINGTON 
K-M Acoustical Inc. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 
Manson & Utley, Inc. 
NORFOLK 


Manson & Utley, Inc. 
ICHMOND 


Manson & Utley, Inc. 


Elli steer t mber C 
io 

H " ¢ Company 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Lioyd E. Mitchell, Inc. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON 
Asbestos & Insulating Co. 


WISCONSIN 
APPLETON 
Building Service, Inc. 
MILWAUKEE 
Building Service, Inc. 
WYOMING 
CASPER 
Construction Specialties 
CANADA 
ALBERTA 
CALGARY 
F. Orme ce. Ltd. 
EDMONTON 


F. Drexel Co. Ltd. 
Barriers 1, COLUMBIA 


F. onal 4 itd, 


F. Drexel Co. Ltd. 
6860/SIA14 


NEW AUTOMATIC WAY 


to handle VOLUME correspondence 


AT LOW COST! 


INU OS UCISae wm 


slashes dictating time and typing costs... 
produces personalized, individually typed letters 
automatically! Does the work of 3 typists! 





At last! An answer to the school administrator inundated with voluminous, 
time-consuming correspondence. Auto-typist can slash your correspondence 
handling time from hours to minutes . . . types letters three times faster 
than any typist . error and erasure-free. With just the push of buttons, 
Auto-typist handles literature requests, student entrance inquiries, accept- 
ances or rejections, housing notifications, letters of advice on health, grades 
and discipline to parents, PLUS many other subjects. All are answered 
1utomatically by Auto-typist, with the intimate, ‘personal touch”’ that only 
an individually typed letter can provide. And for just pennies per letter! 
Auto-typist costs surprisingly little to own, too. Can actually pay for itself 
in just 4 months, on as few as 10 letters per day. 


on ES es 


Send for 
FREE BOOKLET 


based on actual “case history" material. Lists the major uses 
of Auto-typist letters for Colleges and Universities, plus actual 
samples illustrating these applications. Required reading for 
" everyone in administrative work with an educational institution 


American Automatic Typewriter Company 
2318 Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Ill. 


Gentiemen: Please rush me your FREE booklet, 
the “Personal Touch”. 


NAME 
Pe 


ADORE OG ne 


American Automatic Typewriter Company § CITY ZONE STATE 
2318 Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Ill — = = oo oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe 


(Continued From Page 6) 
current account than one that is de- 
linquent. The best collection system 
is one that prevents delinquencies by 
prompt and drastic action the first 
day after an account becomes over- 
due.| With it, we agree 100 per cent. 

Hope this information will be in- 
teresting and valuable for your read- 
ers Joun W. JOHNSON, executive 
vice president, American Collectors 
Association, Inc 


Workshop Is Success 


River Foi est, Ul. 
Editor 

Chis past week we received the re- 
port of the Workshop of the College 
and University Fine Arts Center 
sponsored jointly by Perkins and Will, 
architects, and CoLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
sity Business magazine. We think 
that CoLLeGe AND University Bust- 
Ness, as well as Perkins and Will, 
should be commended on the hold- 
ing of this particular workshop, as 
well as the publication of a digest of 
the conversations and _ discussions. 
I am sure that many schools will use 
this as a guidepost in the program- 
ing of fine arts facilities on thei 
campuses in the future. 

We also, here at Concordia, wish 
to indicate to you that we enjoy re- 
ceiving COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS on a continuing basis. We 
sincerely hope that vour management 
will find it possible to continue this 
fine program for the colleges and 
universities in this country 

Keep up the good work! — Frep 
SpurGAT, business manager, Concor- 


dia Teachers College 


Mirror Mirror 


Philadelphia 

Editor 
I just read with interest the article 
“How To Recruit Residence Hall 
Staff” in the October 1961 edition of 
COLLEGE AND UNIverstry BUSINESS 
I think it is excellent. However, I am 
sorry to see the very caricatures of 
the person the authors are trying to 
recruit! These are no recruiting post- 
ers. I think they defeat the intent and 
purpose of the article, and I would 
hope they would be omitted if the 
article is used again Name with- 


held by request 
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NOW DISSOLVE LIME SAFELY WITH | 


LIME-A-WAY! 


PREVENTS LIME SCALE BUILD-UP IN YOUR DISHMACHINE! 


How lime can build up in a dishmachine 


Water hard in your area? Then you know how destructive 
lime scale can build up in your dishmachine’s rinse see 
tion. Now — with LIME-A-WAY —there’s an effective, 
safe way to prevent this...and to get back the full dish- 


machine efficiency you've been missing. 


LIME-A-WAY d: 


use prevents lime build-up. No harmful acids—won’'t hurt 


Ives lime scale—fast, safely! Regular 


.no need for a skilled 
op «or. LIME-A-WAY is also an excellent cleaner for 


skin, or your machine. Simple to use.. 


steam tables, tile walls, cement floors—wherever alkaline 
detergents aren't effective. 

that have come out of EL’s 
Research Program, LIME-A-W AY isa major step forward 
in kitchen sanitation! If you'd like a free consultation with 


Like many of the “firsts” 


a qualified EL expert to discover ways of improving your 


dishwashing operation, just send the coupon today. 


“The first with the newest, through original research” 


ol. 31, No. 5, November 196! 


Same machine after regular use of Lime-A-Way 


‘aiiceetieetieetieeticesticntientiestiantietienttatentientedttitedtta 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ECONOMICS LABORATORY, INC., Dept 107-E 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


Gentlemen 

I am interested in preventing lime scale in my dish- 
machine, and in improving my dishroom operation 
I'd welcome the recommendations of an EL Dishwash- 
ing Engineer inderstand you provide this service 
with no 


Name—__ 





Company—— 





Address 





ECONOMICS LABORATORY, INC., 250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17 


For more information, circle this page number on card facing back cover. 1! 





ANNOUNCING 


FREE TORO 
PLANNING 


SERVICE! 


AT NO OBLIGATION TO YOU~—your nearest Toro 
Distributor will analyze your grass-cutting prob- 
lems — your needs, the condition and value of 
your present mowing equipment, maintenance 
and manpower costs —and then present you 
with a written proposal on how to do the job 
faster and more economically. This free Toro 
Planning Service has been established to help 
us learn more about your problems, and to guide 
us in providing you with the very best in mowing 
equipment and techniques. 


Contact your nearest Toro Distributor today for your FREE Toro Planning Service Survey! 


ALABAMA CONNECTICUT 1OWA MISSISSIPPI 
r ; ; TURF BRO? N-TOWNSEND TRI STATE TORO CO. TURFAID 
Ha te Connect j Davenport, lowa Memphis, Tennessee 


FLORIDA KENTUCKY MISSOURI 
HECTOR TURF &G DEN SUPPLY TAFEL ELECTRIC & S . HARRY COOPER SUPPLY CO 
Mian Fiorid Louisville, Kentucky Springfield, Missouri 


c 


a 
VU 


Z i ; aUIPN ) . MAINE a eek. OST ours iG CO 

ARIZONA . eee . YERXA’S. INC St. Loui Mi uri 

TH R j RP South Portland. Maine TURF EQUIPMENT, INC. 
Kansas City, Mi uri 


; , MARYLAND 
ARKANSAS iaain Maensie }USTIN’S BALTIMORE TORO ee tae 
TURFA i Montana 


= 
)., INC 
re, Maryland Kalispell 


DAVIS 4 NATIONAL CAPITAL TORO, INC. MONTANA TORO SALES CO. 
CALIFORNIA Cr Silver Spring, Maryland Billings, Montana 


MASSACHUSETTS NEBRASKA 
LAWN PRODUCTS, INC Z. W. CREDLE CO. 
West Newton, Ma . Omaha, Nebraska 


MICHIGAN eo oll MENT CORP 
NDERSON CO \ >N ‘ vu ° 

INDIANA Cc. E ANDE a fhe Hamburg, New York 
A. H. HEIN ° Royal Oak, Michigan : 
Fort Way ‘ SPARTAN DISTRIBUTORS —" TRACTOR EQUIP. 
Syracuse, New York 
MINNESOTA HAVERSTICK TORO SALES 
MINNESOTA TORO, INC. CORP 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Rochester. New York 


a HELDT MONR " Sparta, Michigan 
‘ iF t 


L 
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HUDSON TORO 
SALES CO., INC. 
Latham, New York 


TORO POWER HOUSE, INC. 


White Plains, New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 

E. J. SMITH & SONS CO 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
OHIO 

CENTURY POWER MOWER 
CENTER 

Toledo, Ohio 

B. K. COHEE CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

OHIO TORO CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

WOODIN SALES CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 
CENTURY POWER MOWER 
CENTER 

Dayton, Ohio 

OKLAHOMA 

DUNNING JONES, INC, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


OREGON 
OREGON TORO 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Portland, Oregon 


Vol. 31, No. 5, November 


1961 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA TORO CO. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


J. A. WILLIAMS CO 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


TENNESSEE 
ERNEST HARDISON SEED CO. 


Nashville, Tennessee 
TENNESSEE TURF & TORO CO. 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


TURFAID, INC 
Memphis, Tennessee 


TEXAS 


GOLDTHWAITE’S OF DALLAS, INC. 
Dallas, Texas 


GOLDTHWAITE’'S OF HOUSTON 
Houston, Texas 


INC 


GOLDTHWAITE’S OF TEXAS 
Fort Worth, Texas 


INC. 


GOLDTHWAITE’'S OF TEXAS 
San Antonio, Texas 


INC. 


THE MYERS CO., EL PASO, INC. 
El Paso, Texas 





Fleet Proposal 


PLANNING SE 


Can Benefit You 


How many 
acres are actually 
kept under 
Maintenance? 


How Much 
equipment 
'S N€edeg? 


e How Much 1 CAPIT ay EXPENDITURE 
Mvestment jc 


D conrne 
required? CT PLany 


LEASE Play 


UTAH 
SALT LAKE HDWE. CO. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND POWER EQUIP. CO., 
INC 
Richmond, Virginia 


WASHINGTON 

WASHINGTON TURF & TORO CO. 
Seattle, Washington 

Branch 


WASHINGTON TURF & TORO CO, 
Spokane, Washington 


WEST VIRGINIA 
VAN ZANDT SUPPLY CO. 
Huntington, West Virginia 


WISCONSIN 


R. L. RYERSON CO 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RVICE 


CANADA 

AGRI-TECH, INC, 

Jacques Cartier, Quebec 
BURGESS BLDG. & PLUMBING 
SUPPLIES, LTD 
Calgary, Alberta 
Branch 
BURGESS BLDG 
SUPPLIES, LTD 
Edmonton, Alberta 

COLUMBIA EQUIPMENT, LTD. 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

HALIFAX SEED CO 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 


F. MANLEY & SONS, LTD. 
Don Mills, Ontario 


& PLUMBING 


HAWAII 
THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD. 
Hilo, Hawaii 


TORO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


For more information, circle this page number on card facing back cover. 
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This man’s job is crime prevention. All day long he is on a 
stake-out, alert for the kind of crime that might do violence 
to the Johnson's products you depend on. ? He makes 
the final quality check on the floor finish and cleaners in 
Johnson's giant 8,000-gallon finishing tanks. > Even at 
Johnson's Wax, mistakes can happen. Through human error. 
But they never get past this man and his laboratory crew. 
Instruments tell him the precise quality of every gallon we 
produce. A slight error in the chemical proportions of a tank 
of liquid cleaner? Solid content too low in a batch of floor 
finish? If anything is not within our rigid specifications, he 
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rejects it. That’s how we protect you and how we protect ourselves. It is the reason we can guarantee 
every one of our products. >< Johnson's makes many heavy-duty products for building mainte- 
nance. For instance: WAXTRA!, a new combination of polymers and waxes that offers advantages 
neither could give you alone; and STEP-AHEAD, today’s standard for quick-maintenance finishes; 
or FORWARD, the buffered all-purpose liquid cleaner that works so fast, so hard, so thoroughly. 
These and many others. All these products have one thing in common. They come to you as you 
expect them to. Always highest quality. Always exactly right. Every time. 


JOHNSON, SPwax...1He PEOPLE WHO TAKE A LONG HARD 
LOOK AT YOUR MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS—AND SOLVE THEM 


OS. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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The Multi-Purpose Bed Lounger 


CONQUERS SPAGE AT SMALL COST! 


VAVVAT VARA 
\AVAAU ane 
LLADADR LAELIA LL LLL 


LOUNGING STORAGE 


C— 


a 




















COSTS LESS THAN fALF WHAT YOU MIGHT EXPECT! 


Add up the advantages of multi-functions in 


turing experience since 1883 and completely 
small space low initial cost and it’s no 


integrated facilities under one roof give you 


wivis 


— 


wonder that school after school is fitting the 
Southern Cross Bed-Lounger into its budget. 
On a square footage basis or a per student 
basis, never before was so little space put to 
so much use at so little cost. Long manufac- 


e Also available in 81” length 
® Non-sag Long Life Edge 
e “Easy Chair" 
Seating Comfort 
Built-Ins can 
qualify for HHFA 
Government Loans 
Wide Choice 
Styles in regular 


and extra length 














pany, 290 Hunter Stree: S.E 


} Sed 


tlanta 12, Ga 


high quality at lower prices. Write for free de- 
scriptive folder today. Available on contract 
to members of the Educational and Institu- 
tional Cooperative Service, Inc., 1461 Frank- 
lin Avenue, Garden City, L. I., New York. 


Easily pulls out for 
sleeping 


ee i= 
. 


a + 


MU. 8-2154 
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CROSS DORMITORY SLEEP PRODUCTS 


* Patent applied for 
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Over one mi udent meals weekly 





Saga Food Service is a professional 

organization that assumes complete administrative 
and functional responsibility for the operation 

of college dining halls. 

In the daily relationships with each 

of the schools it serves Saga constantly strives 


to achieve its aims of 


Satisfied students 
Satisfied administrators 
About this insert Satisfied employees 
It is the goal of Saga to accomplish these 
ends through the application of moral and 


ethical principles. Inquiries invited 


SAGA FOOD SERVICE Kalamazoo, Michigan 





Now...unmatched SECURITY 
for Multiple Educational Buildings 


CORBIN MASTERKEYING SYSTEMS 


most flexible! 
most economical! 
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GRAND MASTER KEY FOR GRAND MASTER KEY 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING FOR WOMEN’S DORM PLUS INDIVIDUAL CHANGE KEYS 





MASTER KEY 
FOR SECTION A 


























CHANGE KEYS... An individual key for each lock. Yet all keys are different— 
regardless of the number of locks on the campus. 





MASTER KEYS... One for all locks within a single section, wing, department or floor. 


(The number of Master Keys is determined by the number of “sections” 
in each building.) 


GRAND MASTER KEYS... One for each building . . . for all locks within that building. 
ONE GREAT GRAND MASTER KEY... For ail locks... in all buildings on the campus. 











That’s CORBIN flexibility in modern masterkeying—an absolutely 
secure system, regardless of the number of locks and buildings 
on the campus! And it is made possible by the Master Ring CORBIN 
Cylinder, an exclusive CORBIN feature that provides practically 
limitless masterkeying combinations, economical installations, 
positive control plus unmatched security. Write for booklet 


describing and illustrating all corBiIN Masterkey Systems, or P. & F. CORBIN DIVISION 


contact the corBIN Distributor in your area. THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 





CORBIN CONSTRUCTION MASTER KEY SYSTEM provides complete security and control during 
and after construction. Only the unique Construction Master Key operates the buildings’ locksets during construction. Users’ 


Regular Keys and Masterkeys are delivered after construction. Use of Regular Keys cancels all Construction Keys, without 
cylinder removal. There’s security . . . economy, too! 
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Proof of New England Practicality: 

















LUPTON aluminum curtain walls at 


Boston University 


Boston University’s new Sargent Gymnasium provides 
an interesting example of the way you can solve prob- 
lems of appearance, costs, and space with LUPTON 
Aluminum Curtain Walls. 

As shown in the photograph, LUPTON Curtain Wall 
forms a strikingly modern exterior, typifying the spirit 
of this great university. It also aids in boosting student 
morale by admitting a maximum amount of natural 
daylight into the gymnasium’s interior. The wall panels 
are an attractive gray, selected from a practically 
unlimited range of permanent colors. 

LUPTON couples these dramatic effects with thrift 
and practicality. Your initial investment in these 
modern curtain walls is modest. The light weight of 
aluminum permits a lower foundation and framework 
expense. LUPTON wall units go up swiftly, too. You 
can put your building to work much sooner than if 
conventional materials were used. 


20 


LUPTON craftsmanship assures peace of mind. LUPTON 
assumes full responsibility for manufacture and assem- 
bly. Precision-made components fit tightly and align 
accurately under the watchful eyes of experienced 
field supervisors. 

After installation, LUPTON Aluminum Curtain Walls 
continue to pay you dividends year after year. This 
rigid thin wall construction allows you maximum 
usable interior space. Maintenance is virtually 
non-existent. 

See Sweet’s (Sections 3 and 17) for the LUPTON 
Aluminum Curtain Wall and Window catalogs, and 
write for further specific information. Inquire about 
LUPTON Comfort Conditioning*—the new curtain 
wall system that cools, heats, and ventilates. A call 
to the nearest LUPTON representative (see the Yellow 
Pages under “‘Windows-Metal’’) will bring fast action 
without obligation. 
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Sargent Gymnasium, Boston University, Boston, Mass. Architect: 


Fdwin T. Steffian, Boston, Mass. 
Contractor: George B. H. Macomber Co., Boston, Mass 


OTHER LUPTON 


PRODUCTS THAT MAY 
SOLVE PROBLEMS [5 "cam : ; 
FOR YOU ARE: Double Hung Windows. LUPTON DH-A2 Projected Windows. LUPTON ‘Master’ 


aluminum double-hung windows are custom windows in projected or casement types 
built for installation in masonry construction used equally well in curtain walls or in 
or metal curtain walls. Woven-oile weather masonry construction. Tubular ventilator 
strip and barrel type suspension give smooth members for extra rigidity 


operation and weathertight closing stripping, bronze hardware 


L U i i Oo N MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Office and Plant: 700 East Godfrey Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Pa., West Coast Office 
SALES OFFICES: Stockton, California; Chicago, Illinois; New York City 


double weather- 


and Plant: City of Industry (Los Angeles County), California 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Dallas, Texas. Representatives in other principal cities. 
Vol. 31, No. 5, November 196! 
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Assistant professor 


The Monro-Matic® 8N Calculator can't take over any of your statistics classes... 
but it can be the basis of a statistics laboratory that will give your students more 
time for theory by eliminating hours of needless paperwork. At the same time, 
it will familiarize them with a necessary tool of their trade. The Monro-Matic" 
8N Calculator performs addition, subtraction, multiplication and division as well 
as extraction of roots. What’s more, it does it quickly and accurately. It’s accom- 
panied by a statistics handbook that has proved so popular with college educators 
since its introduction last year that it’s already in its third printing. For more 
information on how this assistant professor can give your students more time to 


absorb theory, contact your local Monroe representative. (He’s listed in your 


telephone book.) Or write directly to us. MONROE (H 


GENERAL OFFICES: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY - A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES 
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Vendors for Kotex napkins lower absenteeism 


—eliminate embarrassment—raise morale 


3 types to choose from! 





1. Recessed vendors hold 63 individually wrapped napkins. Available in white enamel, satin 
chrome, polished chrome and stainless steel. Can also be surface-mounted, if desired. 





2.Surface mounted vendor for boxed Kotex, holds 15 individually boxed 


napkins. Adjustable for free, five-cent or ten-cent vending. White enamel, 
bright chrome or satin chrome finishes. 





3.Surface mounted vendor for envelope Kotex, 





dispenses 22 individually packaged napkins. 

Sturdy, 20-gauge steel cabinet available in white 

enamel, satin chrome or bright chrome. Operates 
3 nickel, dime or free vendor. 








The great convenience of restroom vendors is 
appreciated by both pupils and teachers. And only 
Kotex offers three types— making it the most com- 
plete personal se 





srvice available for your school. 
All are easy to install—all have trouble-free, 
longer-wearing cold-rolled steel coin mechanism. 





Vending machines for Kotex belts augment this 
needed service. 





More girls prefer Kotex feminine napkins than all other brands 
KOTEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Department Number CB-111 Neenah, Wisconsin 
Please send complete information on vending machine service for Kotex feminine napkins. 
Name 


Title 


School 





Address 


es . en, : Zone - tate 
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Staples High School 
chooses the 

Conn 

Organ 


The single instrument that fills every musical need 


The Conn “‘Classic”’ selected for the auditorium of Staples High School, Westport, Connecticut, 
supplies the musical needs for every school function...from socials and assemblies to PTA 
meetings and community concerts. The Conn is an instrument of top professional quality. It 
is a complete organ, with separate tone generator for every note. Chords are clear, ring with 
beauty and authority. And the Conn’s versatility will challenge the ability of 

the most competent artist. Conn offers seven models, from the 

“Caprice” to the “‘Classic’’, in an exceptional selection of 

styles and finishes. Prices start at $995. Visit your 
nearest Conn dealer today and ask him 

to demonstrate the noticeable 

difference in a Conn Organ. 


























CONN ORGAN 


MADE BY C. G. CONN, LTD., WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BAND INSTRUMENTS...SINCE. 187 
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Fund Raising — and Development 
A S COLLEGE and university administrators anticipate 


the financ Ing problems of higher education they be- 
come aware of the necessity for better planning in the dec- 
ade ahead. The same tired inadequate solutions to peren- 
nial problems offer little hope 
Out of this concern has evolved what is being called 
development. Development offices and officers are con- 


of the 


themselves to be 


cerned with the total future institution. These per- 
limited to fund 


raising campaigns alone. The development officer assists 


sons do not permit 
his president and the board of trustees in getting the big 


picture an awareness of the real potential of the in- 


stitution in proper focus 

Such understanding comes from a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the proper function of a college or university as a 
place for teaching and learning. Obviously, therefore, an 
institution must concern itself with recruiting and retain- 


\ colle ve 


or develop into an institution of significance if it is handi- 


ing the best faculty possible will not 


grow 


capped by a mediocre faculty. Trite and glib phrases in 


promotional literature cannot gloss over something 
mediocre or convert it into something substantial. An in- 
stitution can't sell quality if it doesn't possess it 

rhe first order of business in establishing a program of 
that an academic en- 
vironment of top level quality exists. With such a founda- 


tion, the 


development is to make certain 


chances of success in a cle velopment program 


are substantially enhanced 
An adequate developme nt program for a colle ve or ulil- 


I ull con- 


given to all aspects ot development 


versity does not rely on one source 


rt support 


sideration must be 


capital gift campaigns annual alumni funds, operating 


funds, gift programs, wills and bequests, corporation gift 
solicitations, and proposals to philanthropic foundations 


It is important that the institutional administrator: 


know that he has a sound institution or project which 


he can interpret and for which he can honestly solicit 


Given this knowledge and certaintv, there are many 
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wonders that he can perform in behalf of institutional 


support 


This issue of Cottece anp University Business will 


devote a large share of its editorial content to a considera- 
tion of the proper place and function of a development 
program The development idea merits additional study 
by astute practitioners of the art of college and university 
administration. It is with that thought in mind that the 


editors of CoLLeGe AND UnNiversiry BusINEss present 


this special msue On development and fund raising 


Ribicoft Pops Off 


HE 
tary of 


outburst by 
Health 
meeting of the 
Washington 
bureaucrat than the 


recent Abraham A. Ribicoft, Secre- 
Welfare, at the an- 


Council on 


more like the 


Education, and 


nual American Education in 


sounded roar of a frustrated 
observations of an educational states- 
nah 

Referring to the defeat of the Administration's educa- 
tion proposals in Congress, Secretary Ribicoff scotted 


“Where 
tor a piece of the 


were vou educators? You each were looking 
None ot 
in doing anvthing for all of education 


really 


do anvthing about it 


vou were interested 
I don’t think 


that you are 


program 


vou care about education o1 


I don't know 


a ’ 
going to 


that vou're ever going 


to solve the proble ms of education by coming to meetings 


like this 


youl 


[where] “vou read vour papers ind spout 


statistics and scrounge for funds among alumni 


It must have been an exciting show. for ne Wspaper ac- 
counts of the event reported prolonged applause it the 
conclusion of the Secretarv’s address the 
colade of an audience 


Probably Dr 


versity of 


prope . a 
that has witne ssed good drama 
David D. Henry 


Illinois and chairman of the 


president of the Uni- 
American Council 
Ribi- 
coff's speech in proper perspective with his observation 
that “I think he Ribicoff] 
think we do commitment 


Dr. Henr 


on Edueation’s annual meeting pl iced Secretary 


misjudged his audience. I 


have i to education 


couldn't be more right 





A Business Officer Critique 


Gordon P. Freese 


Executive Vice President, Art Association of Indianapolis 


Former Vice President, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo 


ditorial last November, Carl 3. We should increase research, development and 
Bluffton College charged the business reporting of standards. The work of Lloyd Morey in 
the fringe of educational policy forma fiscal affairs and Thomas Blackwell in legal affairs have 
does not keep abreast of educational af- been inspiring examples. But far more should be ac 
business office rs she uld be actively con complished on such subjects as fire and liability msul 
ve educational life of the campus and ance, salaries and fringe benefits, the administration of 
facing education nationally. But fore foreign student exchanges, and study programs abroad 
Lehman suggests, we should be exercising 1. We need more active publications and conference 
the economic problems of education in- programs. We should publish more monographs and 
ire not invited to discuss edu comprehensive information on some of the aforemen 
tioned subjects 
isiness officers in ger numbers not Our national meeting should be planned by a secre 
leade rship? I suggest that, with some tariat. Contrast our meetings with those of the Asso 
ms, they have not been equipped to do ciation for Higher Education or the American Alumni 
do about this? Council. We need more frequent national meetings of 
I ird an honest-to-goodness pro fering the business officer wider interchange with oth- 
mv judgment. A professional att ers having like concerns 

um the superfici il tr ippings of mem 5. Pe rhaps for young rising assistant business officers 
ind magazines. Rather, we should there should be an advanced study program, opportu- 
better a philosophy of business nities for internship at other institutions, or in other 

itional institutions fields such as physical planning or food service 
recognize and cultivate the best Finally, we need initiative. If we dislike the govern 
field. An early figure in the field ments student loan program, we should have moved 
ition, such as James Hillhouse earlier to obtain backing for a national private credit 
niversity in the early Nineteenth institution to handle student loans on terms more pleas 
better known to u ing to us. Why did we not establish a national coop 
stablish greater aids to career de erative tuition installment payment plan with the in 
e drifted into business man terest and insurance earnings coming back to the mem 
preparation. | suggest ber institutions instead of to the private finance indus 
ng graduate school special trv? The same might be said about the tuition refund 
mething comparable to business. Why have we no cooperative insurance brok 
' public idministra erage system, similar to the educational and institution 
il buying cooperative? Why do we not have our own 
Here the recent mutual fund for the investment program of smaller 

American Council schools? 

4 good personnel A philosophy of institutional business management, 
cited. Growth of recognition of the best in our tradition, dynamic assist- 
mong institutions ince to individual career development, and driving ini 
too, need this tiative can in a few vears transform the atmosphere in 
for faculty, de which the business officer works. New blood will be 
ind public informa more readily attracted. From these, a new respect will 
mly hit-and-miss ar emerge. Authority founded upon profe ssional compe 


tence readilv gains respect 
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How To Prepare 


a Written Program 


for Architects 


Sam F. Brewster 
Director, Department of Physical Plant 


Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 


ODERN college buildings are much more complex 
than were their counterparts of a tew vears ago 
Che addition of air conditioning alone would make this so 
if there were no other reason Attention must also be 
given to the use of closed-circuit television; the use of 
audio, radio and video equipment; the use and disposal of 
radioactive materials; automatic fire-detecting devices; 
central control panels, and many other mechanical and 
electrical devices that were unheard of in buildings not 
too manv vears ago. Light intensities that would have 
been considered entirely adequate a short time back are 
now considered totalls inadequate 
Furthermore, staff members are visiting on other cam 
puses more than ever. It is seldom that they do not return 
to their own schools with ideas on how to do “bigger and 
better” things. All of this, coupled with the ever increasing 
cost of construction, not only is making planning more 
complicated ind difficult, but is making the cost of con 
struction something to really worrv about 
Chere are thousands of architectural firms in this coun 
try The great majority of them possess the skill, artistic 
judgment, and technical know-how to design university 
structures. The same is true of electrical, mechanical and 


structural engineers. The problem is to design structures 





The problem boils down to this: 
How can the great multitude of 
messages from the university 
staff to the architect finally 

be transmitted into steel and 
concrete? In other words, what 


must be done to make sure that 


the building completed is the 


building that was specified ? 


that will serve adequately the com- 
plex uses that will be made of the 
many components of the buikdings. 
No matter how good the architect 
or engineer may be he cannot know, 
and should not be expected to know, 
how to plan a building to serve a 
large number of specialists without 
considerable help and 
from the specialist-clients themselves. 
Thus, the real problem is how to 
transmit literally hundreds of mes- 
sages from the university staff to the 
architect conveying the staff's wishes, 
likes and dislikes, 
theories, problems, and a multitude 
of other such a way that 
these items eventually can be trans- 


assistance 


needs, interests, 


items in 


lated satisfactorily into concrete and 
steel. The better this transmission of 
‘shed from the 
university staff to the architect and 


information is accom 


his engineering associates, the better 
the building will serve its purpose. 
The success of a building project, 
satisfaction, 
well be determined by how success- 
fully the need 


tended use by the owner is made to 


and the owner's may 


transfer of and in- 
the architect. 

There are several ways of working 
with the architect during the impor- 
tant 
is attempting to 
with the 


new job 


early stages when the architect 


familiarize himself 
basic requirements ot his 
The least desirable way is 
to hire the architect and let him start 
to work before any real thinking and 
planning have been done by the uni- 
staff directly 


project planned in this way could 


versity concerne d. A 
end up as a good looking, structural- 
ly-sound building, but almost totally 
lacking in those details that will be- 
come very important to its occupants 
when the building is put into use 
Another method is for the 
sity staff to sketches 


give to the 


univer- 
prepare and 
drawings to architect 
This method, while having some ad- 
is likely to freeze thinking 


and to force the architect into using 


vantages 


predetermined shapes and forms 

Another 
written 
his 
prepared before the architect is se- 
lected. In a 


tion is given to the size 


method is to prepare a 


program” on each project 


program can be, and often is 


written program, atten- 
lise and spe 
cial requirements desired in the var- 
Such a 


program cannot be the work of any 


ious areas of the building 


one person or ‘spe ial-interest group 


of persons. It must be prepared by 
those who are to use the buildings 
and by members of the physical plant 
staff who are to operate and main- 
tain the buildings. Such a program, 
carefully prepared on each project 
and supplemented by general instruc- 
tion that are more or less applicable 
to all building projects, will enable 
the architect to produce acceptable 
preliminaries in the shortest time 
Preparing a written program in ad- 
vance of plans is good for the future 
occupants of a building. In order to 
get approval of their proposals from 
they 
must set forth clearly how they in- 
tend to their 
This organization of 


procedur e 


the university administration, 


use future facilities 
thought 


result in 


and 
better 
defi- 


functional 


might 


teaching and research, and it 


nitely produces more 
buildings 

At Brigham Young University a 
written program is prepared on every 
building project. We believe in this 
method of communicating our ideas 
to the architects, and the architects 


worked like it 


We supplement each individual writ- 


we have with also 


ten program with general instruc- 
tions, and require the architect on 
each project, in company with mem- 
bers of the staff, to 
other study the 


and bad features of similar projects 


university visit 


campuses to good 
already built and in operation 

work effec- 
tively requires organization. At Brig- 


To make any system 
ham Young University our planning 
work is centered in the department 
of physical plant. This department 
has three major functions: planning, 
and 


construction, and maintenance 


The 


charge of a director, who reports to 


operation department is in 
the president of the university. In ad- 
dition, there is a permanent campus 
planning committee of five men, ap- 
pointed by the president This com- 
mittee is advisory only and makes all 
of its recommendations to the presi- 
dent 


campus development and _ interviews 


It reviews all plans for major 


and recommends architects and engi- 
neers for all campus projects requir- 
Ing their services 

rhe 


eae h week 


committee meets regularly 
Deans, directors and de- 
with the 
committee to discuss their building 
Through this 


dis¢ ussions, 


partment chairmen meet 


problems. system of 


reviews and committee 
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members have become familiar with 
the space requirements of the univer- 
The thus 
large amount of influence over indi- 


sity. committee exerts a 


vidual project committees as_ to 
building sizes, extent of development, 
and cost of projects. It reviews all 
building programs, and meets with 
the president and his administrative 
them. It 


views all plans submitted by archi- 


council to discuss also re- 
tects and engineers and, when satis- 
fied with the plans, recommends to 
the president that they be accepted 
The director of physical plant is the 
chairman of the committee 

Individual 


project ¢ ommiuttees are 


essential in planning major buildings. 
These committees are not to be con- 
fused with the campus planning com- 
mittee. A project committee of from 
five to seven persons is appointed for 
each building that is to be planned, 
but the campus planning committee 
with all of 


ect committees, 


works them. These proj- 
the 


campus planning committee and with 


working with 
the department of physical plant, de- 
termine the many items required on 
each project and assemble them into 
written programs 

Once the 
starts to work, the project committee 
with the 
planning committee, and with the ar- 
chitect, through the 


preliminary 


architect on a project 


works closely campus 
adoption ot 
After this 


planning stage, the project committee 


draw ings 


has less frequent contact with the 


architect, but is available when 


needed. During construction of the 
building, 
with the 


partment 


the project committee works 
university purchasing de- 
in selecting furniture and 
equipment. As soon as the building is 
accepted and occupied, the project 
committee is dissolved 

Three important steps used in ac- 
quainting architects and their engi- 
neering associates with the require- 
ments of Brigham Young University 
are: (1) a “written program” for each 
major project; (2) a set of general in- 
structions to architects and engineers, 
prepared by the department of phys- 
ical plant, and (3) a field trip to cam- 
puses with buildings similar to the 


one that is to be planned. 


Written Programs 


The “written program” is such an 
effective 


mation to 


way of transmitting intor- 


an architect that the index 
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taken from the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity “Program Requirements for 
the Married Student Housing Project, 
July 1959” is given in order to ac- 
quaint the reader with the scope of 
programing. 

The table of contents lists the fol- 


lowing: 


General Statement of Requirements 


Location of Project 
Map of Approximate Location 


Space Requirements 


Apartments 
Administration, Maintenance Shops 
and Laundry 


Facility Requirements 


Site Development 
Parking Facilities 
Size and Shape 
Utilities 
Electrical Power 
Water 
Heat 
Gas 
Sewage 
Telephones 
TV Antenna With Apartment 
nections 
Trash and Garbage 
Mailboxes 
Materials of Construction 
Entrances 
Stairways and Elevators 
Air Conditioning 
Fire and Safety 


»f Buildings 


Financial Aspects of Project 


Project Costs 
Rental Rates 
Amortization 
Operating Budget 


Description of Rooms and Facilities 


Apartments 

Administration, Maintenance Shop 
and Laundry 

Playground for Children 


Field Trips 
When 


is ready to go to work, he visits the 
university. At this time we sit down 


with him, go over all of the require- 


an architect is selected and 


ments as listed in the “written pro- 
gram,” and discuss the general in- 
with him. He 
building site and is given full topo 
After the archi- 
tect has studied and has become fa- 


structions visits the 


graphic information 


miliar with the requirements of the 
project, he and two members of the 
staff 
with 


several 
similar buildings. One 
the staff is 
from the physic al plant department 


university mav visit 
schools 
member of university 
and one is a member of the project 
the 


clearly before him, the architect is in 


committee. Having needs so 


a good position to know what he is 


Three steps used in acquainting 
architects with Brigham Young 
University’s requirements were 
decided upon: (1) a “written 

program” for each major proj- 


ect, (2) a set of general in- 


structions prepared by the 
physical plant, and (3) a field 


trip to view similar buildings. 





It is necessary to get sufficient 
information on every item 
of construction in the 


buildings that you visit on 


your field trips so comparisons 


may be made and final 


specifications can be drawn. 


looking for. Thus, more helpful in 
formation is obtained than would be 
if the 


to programing 


the case trip were made prior 


and_ briefing 


It is not enough to go out and look 
on these trips. To get sufficient in- 
reach conclu- 
it is necessary to see and get 
information on the 
several schools. To that this 
will be a check list of things 
to see is made before the trip be- 
gins. When the inspection team re- 


formation to factual 
sions, 
same items at 
ensure 


done, 


turns, a detailed report is prepared, 
complete with sketches, photographs 
and_ written These trips 
and reports supplement the other in- 
formation the architect has been giv- 
en, and he is 


materials. 


then ready to start 
schematic studies. 

The following is a reproduction 
of the check list used by 
and two members of the 
staff in 


y 
housing 


condensed 
the architect 


university surveving married 


student projects at several 


institutions before actual planning 


was started 
UNIVERSITY 
Location 


Enrollment 
Married 


Students 
Faculty 


Graduote 


Students 


HOUSING 


Number Students Housed 
Married Single 

Number Resident Students 
Nonresident 


MARRIED STUDENT HOUSING 
PROJECT 


Number of Pre ject 
Number of Student 
Building 
One-Bedroom Tw 
Three-Bedroom 
Number of Faculty Apartments 
One-Bedroom wo-Bedroom 
Three-Bedroom om 
Number of Building 


Oost 
Rent Amount 
One-Bedroom Tw 
Three-Bedroom 


ncludes 


Apartments per 


Bedroom 


Families per 


Be droom 


RELATED FACILITIES 


Recreation-Children 
Equipment 
Size 
Fenced or Not 
Number of Families 
Recreation-Adults 
Description and Size 
Equipment 
Number of 
Room 


per Areo 


Families 


Nursery 

Laundry 
Equipment in 
Size of Room “ 
Number of Families per 
Floor Plan 

Parking and Roads 
Width of Roads 


Room 


Room 


Location of Parking — — 
Parking Spaces per Fomily x 
Administration and Custodial Facili 
ties 
Size of Spaces a 
Floor Plans 


UT'LITIES 


Heat —— = 

Electricity ———— . 
Garbage and Waste Removal 
Telephones - _ 
Mechanical Rooms ——— 


SHOPPING CENTER 


Services ———_——- 
Ownership - 
Size - —— - 

Construction ——— 


BUILDING 


Size 

Cost 

Construction 

Number of 
Below Grade 


ROOMS 


Bathroom 

Height of Tile on Walls 
Ceiling and Wall Materials 
Storage Space 

Size 

Items Stored 


ENTRANCES 


Doors 
Mats 


Floors 


Floor Plan 


WINDOWS 
Frame Material 
Type - 
Air Conditioning Facilities 
WALLS 


Material 
Material 


Exteric r 
Interior 


FLOORS 


Moterial 
Covering 


CEILING 
Height 
Material 

ROOF 
Pitch 
Material . 

CORRIDORS OR OUTSIDE 


Width 
Ceiling Height 


BALCONIES 


LIGHTING 


Type - 
Footcandles 


ELEVATORS 


Number 
Type 


COLOR 


Quality of Color Design 
Person Doing Color Design 


STAIRS 
Material 


FIRE PROTECTION 


Equipment in Building 
Alarm System 


Tread 
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Purchasing Policies: Part I 


A second look at 55 ways to purchase for profit 


James H. Edmondson Jr. 


Executive Director, Alabama Association of Independent Colleges, Birmingham 


ERTAIN practices 
were set forth last month in this 


two-part series (55 Ways To Purchase 


pure hasing 


for Profit) as being recommended or 
“ideal” for an efficient purchasing pro- 
gram for an institution of higher learn- 
ing. These purchasing practices wer¢ 
derived as part of a three-phase doc- 
toral study. The first two parts of the 
dealt with (1 
tion of 


study the determina- 


good purchasing practices 
common to all areas of organized ac- 
tivity for which goods must be pro- 
cured, and (2) the determination of 
which of thes« practices were partic- 
ularly applicable to the college pur- 
The third phase of 
the study sought to determine the ex- 
tent to 


followed in selected small colleges 


chasing situation 


which these practices were 


Four-year, terminal degree-grant 


ing institutions, accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
1000 or 


students, were selected to be 


having enrollments of less 
studied 
The decision to study these colleges 
was based upon the fact there was an 
519 enrolled in all 1858 
institutions of higher learning in the 
United academic 
vear 1955-56. It should also be noted 
that of 635 colleges with less than 
1000 students enrolled, 
cated in 
Southern 


average of 


States during the 


112 were lo- 
the area accredited by the 
State 


and church supported colleges were 


Association private 
considered in an effort to make pos 
sible some consideration of institution- 
al control as a factor in determining 
whether good purchasing practices 
were followed or not 

In order to determine the extent to 
which the so-called recommended or 
“ideal” purchasing practices were fol- 
lowed, a check list of the 55 recom- 
mended practices was prepared, and 
the senior fiscal officer of the college 
was asked to indicate whether a given 
practice was followed or not followed 


in his institution. The business officer 
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was cautioned to indicate the practice 
actually followed rather than what he 
would like to be doing or what he 
considered to be ideal. The findings 
based upon the response to the cir- 
culated check lists are 


ao 
ing 


very interest- 

The interest and concern of college 
purchasing people for improved pur- 
chasing technics were apparent 
throughout the study. One significant 
evidence of this interest and concern 
was the high percentage of response 
to the check list of recommended pro- 
curement practices received trom the 
Despite the fact 


were mailed to the 


business managers 
that check 
colleges during the time that is or- 
dinarily the heat of the budget prep- 


aration period, 94.6 per cent of the 
122 


lists 


business people solicited took 


time from their busy schedules to 
complete and return the check lists 
If one is interested in comparing 
his own purchasing situation with the 
purchasing situations of institutions 
included in the study, he may be in- 
terested in the typical college from 
which a response may have been re- 
ceived. Based upon background data 
supplied by the business officers of 
the college, a typical college of the 
study might be an accredited church 
or state supported, degree-granting, 
liberal arts college with strong lean- 
ing toward teaching training. It would 
250 to 750 


have from students en- 


rolled 
The 
called 


er,” “controller” or 


business officer would be 


“business manager,” “treasur- 
‘bursar,” and 
would report to the board of control 
through the president of the institu- 
tion. This, in effect, makes the presi- 
dent the direct senior fiscal officer of 
the institution and the person respon- 
sible to the board of control for the 
efficient business operation of the in- 
stitution. It should be 
that 


remembered, 


however, some institutions con- 


sidered had enrollments up to 1000 
In considering the extent to which 
the recommended procurement prac- 
tices were followed or not followed. 
the check lists were analyzed in three 


ways: (1) first as a total group of col- 


leges, (2) when the colleges were 
classified according to the size of the 
enrollment of the institution, and (3 
according to type of institutional con- 
trol. The principal objectives were to 
determine which of the practices were 
not followed generally by all institu- 
and whether institutional 


tions con- 


trol or size of enrollment may have 


been determining factors in certain 
practices being followed or not fol- 
lowed. The findings might be sum- 


marized in the following manner 


Recommended practices having to 
do with the proper placement of pur- 
chasing authority, cooperative and 
ethical conduct by purchasing people, 
and the use of certain minimum pur- 
chasing forms were followed in the 
largest majority of colleges. On the 
other hand, a large majority of col- 
leges indicated (1) a serious lack of 
use of proper fiscal and physical pur- 
chasing control practices, (2) inade- 
quate propagation of purchasing pol- 
icies and procedure, and (3) lack of 
use of purchase practices that per- 
mitted reduction of purchase cost by 
increasing the size of the order placed 
with the vendor. 


Many of the practices dealing spe- 
cifically with control were followed 
by 25 per cent or fewer of the col- 
leges. If a practice was not followed 
by as many as 25 per cent of the col- 
leges, it appears to be a matter of se- 
rious concern and represents an area 
of inadequacy in the total procure- 
ment program of colleges in general 
Another interesting finding from the 
study was that the type of institution- 
al control was a greater determinant 


of recommended practices being fol- 


3| 





lowed than was the 


of the 
As a 


tally controlled college exercised more 


size of enrollment 
institution 

general rule, the governmen- 
pru lent 
gaged in more detailed explanation of 


purchasing control and en 


its purchasing procedures to all con 
cerned than did the church supported 
| privately supported colleges. It 
ears that this finding should pre- 
important area of investiga- 
these 
it is this type of 


wr the administration of 
Generally 
that frequently has 


than the 


le SS Op- 
state 


and for this reason, if 


funds con- 
college 
other, it needs to gain greate1 
utilization of its funds 

ough the use of more efficient pur 
chasing practices and more exacting 
pur hasing control 
An attitude of cooperation and serv- 


ice performance was indicated for 


those persons doing the purchasing 
Most 


supery ising 


for the majority of all colleges 


persons performing or 


buying recognized that their principal 


function was to serve the college in 


sucl way that the principal func- 


education, research and ex- 


the community could be 


v performed. However, 


neral practice the purchasing 


1 1 
ind procedures of the college 


were not adequately defined and ex- 


] 


plaine oper ifically pure hasing polic \ 


t approved by the governing 


ritten statements of procure- 


; 


s were not available 


one-fourth of college 
cers did not feel that their 
re idequately defined to 
munity or vendors. It 
oted that as a general 
1ost state controlled colleges 
lah] 


l¢ vritten statements of 


nt whereas the 


( ontrolle d col- 


pr ichices 


prim ipal igreement 
I I 
7 
leges was the pra tice 
tralization of purchasing author- 
vith the limited exceptions ot per- 
arian. director of food 


sor of pi yperties ind 


} 


to buy specialized 
is an indication of 
part of the 
to control 


iS€S through i blan 


centr il 


these 


pure h ising iuthorit 
d the group 


goods into as 


Proper facilities 


large quantities as possible so as to 
gain quantity discounts. However, the 
use of blanket or open-end purchase 
contracts with deliveries required to 
be made as needed were not used at 
all or on a very limited basis. These 
types of contracts probably represent 
one of the greatest potentials for cost 
savings in the college purchasing pro- 
gram. Cooperative purchasing through 
such services as the Educational and 
Institutional Cooperative Buying Serv- 
ice, Inc., was done most frequently 
by the church and privately control- 
led colleges, while only a few of the 
state controlled colleges bought coop- 
eratively. 

Again generalizing, the reason that 
state colleges did not buy cooperative- 
ly lies in the controls placed upon 
them by state purchasing regulations 
and a dependence upon the central 
state purchasing office, which is a form 
of cooperative buving. Purchasing 
agents of the individual state colleges 
indicated, however, a need for greater 
freedom of authority from the central 
state purchasing office so as to pur- 
chase goods locally that could be ac- 
quired with less long-run cost and 
more efficiency. Availability of service 
facilities was an important tactor mo 
tivating this desire 

Probably the 


finding of the study was an indication 


most disappointing 
of general laxity in the exercise of ade- 
quate fiscal and physical control nec- 
essary for effective buying. Proper ad 
ministration and control of funds 
available for purchasing was not gen- 


One 


of the most strongly recommended fis- 


erally indicated by the colleges 


cal purchasing control practices, that 
f requiring the president's signature 
before a budget allocation could be 
overdrafted by a purchase request 
was followed in a surprisingly small 


percentage of the colleges. Onlv 55 


for receiving and inspecting 


per cent required such authorization 
before overdrafting a budget account 
In the area of physical control 
proper practices were not generally 
followed for receiving, inspecting, 
storing and inventorying the supplies 
and equipment purchased for use by 
the college. It appeared that in many 
cases an effort was made toward an 
advantageous purchase of goods, but 
little effort 
whether the goods received were those 
for which the college had paid. 


A common complaint at most col- 


was made to ascertain 


leges is that proper facilities for re- 
ceiving and inspecting goods are not 
available to the colleges. The imme- 
diate answer to the problem, of 
course, is the establishment of a cen- 
tral receiving point for all goods re- 
ceived by the college except daily 
perishable food items that would have 
to be received at the food service cen- 
ters. In the case of inspecting quanti- 
tv, a count is not difficult at the time 
the goods are received 

When the problem of quantity de- 
termination is discussed with indus- 
trial purchasing agents, they simply 
refer to the laboratory facilities avail- 
able and used for teaching science at 
a college Most quality tests are sim- 
ple and could provide physics and 
chemistry students with valuable 
practical experie nce in applied re- 
Few colleges indi- 


search technics 


cated the exercise of anv form of in- 
ventory control on the establishment 
of optimum purchase quantities. The 
establishment of optimum, maximum 
and minimum purchase quantities and 
the proper inventory control over 
such quantities represent another im- 
portant area of cost control and re- 


While there 


of control indi- 


duction for the colle ges 


was still some laxity 
cated by the state colleges, they as a 


general practice exercised a greater 
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goods are not available 


degree of control than did other col- 
leges. Most of them used some form 
of inspecting and inventory control 

Once again generalizing, this great- 
er control exercised bv state colleges 
1S probably because of the stringent 
accountability requirements set forth 
by the state purchasing code. Re- 
gardless of the reason for it, the fact 
remains that the administrators of col- 
leges subject to other forms of institu- 
tional government should investigate 
means of gaining a similar respect for 
prudent control technics and prac- 
tices 

Defining or describing desired qual- 
ity appeared to be indicated as a ma- 
jor problem even though the recom- 
mended practices for determining de- 
were in 


sired quality general use 


Quality desired usually was a coop- 


erative affair between the using de- 
partment and the purchasing agent. 
There was some evidence of a lack of 
knowledge on the part of college pur- 
chasing people of the availability of 
descriptive specifications of the qual- 
ity of specific commodities from such 
agencies as the Bureau of Standards 
and the private associations of pur- 
Most 


cated that an effort was made to pur- 


chasing agents colleges indi- 
chase goods with the proper quality 
for the desired use without pure hasing 
goods with quality in excess of or less 
than that which was needed 

There was no discernible difference 
among the colleges subject to the var- 
ious types of institutional control re- 
garding the following of the recom- 
mended practices. 

Awareness of the right price, de- 
termined in the combined considera- 
tion of quality of goods and the serv- 
ice capacity of the vendor, was gen- 
erally achieved according to the rec- 
Limitations of 
a knowledge of the availability of al- 


ommended practices 
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at most colleges. 


ternate sources of supply and the lim- 


ited use of negotiation to establish 


price act to a certain extent as de- 


terminants to the establishment and 
awareness of the “right” price of cer- 
tain classes of goods Mandatory min- 
imum bid requirement of state pur- 
chasing regulations gave the state col- 
leges an edge of efficiency in this 
category 

What appeared to be an area of 
itself as 
such in the selection of vendors. Ven- 


controversy did not prove 


dors were ordinarily selected accord- 
ing to their ability to serve the needs 
of the colleges in the most efficient 
and economical manner, 


loc al 


other factors were equal. Maintenance 


preference 
being given to vendors if all 
of good local public relations was the 
latter 


Nonqualified vendors were allowed to 


justification for the condition 
bid or quote in all cases. 

In selecting vendors, using depart- 
ments were permitted to suggest 
sources of supply or brand names, but 
almost without exception final author- 
itv for the selection of the supplving 
vendor was vested in the central pur- 
chasing agent. 

While there 
findings in the study, there were also 
Such 


finding was the apparent high ethical 


were disappointing 


gratifying findings a gratifving 
standards that were indicated as guid 
ing the college purchasing people in 
the performance of their function 
This is as it should be in the use of 
public funds in such a trust position 
Onlv in the case of the 
gilt 


agent felt he was justified to accept 


maximum 


value of a which a_ purchasing 
was there any disagreement with the 
this 


less than 10 per cent did not follow 


recommended practice. In case, 


the recommended practices of ac 
cepting no gift in excess of the value 


of one dollar other than meals neces 


sary to the facilitation of normal busi- 
ness procedure. The ethical practices 
were followed by equally high per- 
centages in all tvpes of colleges. 

The maintenance of adequate rec- 
ords necessary to making sound and 
efficient purchasing decisions was not 
generally indicated by the majority 
of the colleges. However, widespread 
use was made of the minimum forms 
necessarv to an efficient purchasing 
program 

Most colleges required the use of 
requisitions, requests for quotations 
and purchase orders as the minimum 
State indicated the 


most frequent use of such forms and 


forms colleges 
the proper recording of such forms, 
even though a majority of all colleges 
indicated their use. The recommend- 
ed practices necessary to the effective 
utilization of the requisition and pur- 
chase order were also followed in the 
majority of the colleges 

The 


ment 


acquisition of major equip- 


was generally done according 
to the recommended practices. Most 
colleges preferred new equipment to 
old unless immediate cost and de- 
livery was of sufficient importance to 
justifv the purchase of used equip- 
Also. it indicated that if 


the aggregate of rental payments was 


ment was 
not excessive, major equipment sub- 
ject to infrequent use was rented 
rather than purchased. 

The utilization and disposition of 
surplus property, including interde- 
partmental transfers of equipment, 
was left to the discretion of the pur- 
chasing agent. Once again, however, 
the proper control and inventorving 
of major equipment was not an indi- 
cated virtue in the vast majority of 
colleges. It should be noted that in 
the case of state colleges the disposal 
ot surplus property was not assigned 
to the purchasing agent as frequently 
as in the case of other colleges. Gen- 
eralizing once again, the reason prob- 
in the state 


chasing regulations 


ablv lies nature of 


pur- 


Excepting isolated cases, in the 
case of only three practices was there 
a discernible and continuing increase 
in the frequency bv which a practice 
was followed as the size of the col- 
lege increased. It appeared that as a 
college increased in size, there was a 
greater tendency for a college to par- 
ticipate in cooperative buving agree- 
blanket or 


open-end quantity contracts requiring 


ments, to make use of 
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Conclusion 1. From the extensive 
analysis of literature available in the 
field of purchasing for all areas of or- 
ganizational activity, it is evident that 
there are certain good procurement 
practices that should be followed re 
gardless of the activity for which the 
“act of purchase” is performed Many 
of these purchasing practices have 
been recommended upon sound eval 
uation as being particularly applicable 
to a college procureme nt program 
Recommendation: The existence of 
such practices and the indication that 
many of these practices related to 
specific areas in the procurement pro- 
gram of small colleges are not being 
followed should lead the administra 
tors of small colleges to examine their 
individual 


purchasing programs in 


terms of the recommended practices 


Conclusion 2. 


There is evidenc« 
that proper attention is not given to 
the definition, explanation and propa 
gation of the purchasing program to 
all persons affected by them 

Attention should 


proc urement prac- 


Recommendation 
that 
tices are properly 
plained to all 


and 


be given so 
defined and ex- 
interested in 


with the 


groups 
concerned satistaction 


of the colleges’ needs for fixed assets 
and consumable goods 

Conclusion 3. In general, few meth 
ods are emploved in the small colleges 
which make it possible for them to 
purchase in such quantities as to 
command the best price possible 

Recommendation: In order to place 
orders with vendors on the most ad- 
college 
should 


sider the advantages of 


timed blanket 


vantageous terms 


} 
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possible 
administration con 
quantity 
delivery, or contracts 
ind participation in cooperative ol 
pool buying agreements such as the 
Educational and Institutional ¢ 


Buying Service, In 


oopel 
itive 
Conclusion 4. The necessary forms 
for an efficient purchasing program 
ire in general use in the small college 
records are not 


However, adequate 


maintained for the prope utilization 
if such forms 

that fa 
purchasing decisions might 


should be 


idequate pur 


Recommendation: In order 
rable 
] 


he mace consistently care 


that 


exercise d to see 


hase records are maintained and 


utilize d 
control 


Conclusion 5. Adequat 


is not exercised over budg 


tilable 


germ rally 


eted for purchasing 


funds i' | 


the re- 


ceiving, inspecting, storing and inven- 


in the small college or over 
torying of goods purchased for use 
in the colleges 
Recommendation: The administra 
tors of small colleges need to review 
the 
and physical control is exercised in 
their 


mediate steps to correct deficiencies 


carefully extent to which fiscal 


institutions and should take im 


in control. Furthermore, consideration 
should be given to the advisability of 
store for those 
Authori 
ties in the field of purchasing estimate 


that from 75 to 90 per cent of the 


establishing a central 


items most frequently used 


average purchase dollar is spent for 
as tew as 10 to 15 per cent of the 
total The 


central store would provide for the 


number of items used 
proper receiving, inspecting and in 
ventorving of all goods 

Conclusion 6. Although the colleges 
their 


and are, 


studied were all accredited by 
regional accrediting agency 
therefore, assumed to represent qual- 
ity practices in educational policies, 
their procurement practices are far 
from optimum. Also, it 
that the state controlled 


more apt to follow recommended pro 


was noted 


college is 
curement practices including the ex- 
eTcise ot 


control of the pul 
the 


proper 


chase function, than is college 
subject to other types of institutional 
control 
Recommendation: Regional accred 
should make a 
the 


sound business proce dures by the col 


iting agencies more 


critical analvsis of utilization of 
lege at the same time they attempt to 
establish the adequacy of its academ 
ic program and its financial support 
Adequate financial 


side of the 


support is only 


scale of financial 
Specifically, the accredit 


should encourage the ad 


one 
soundne ss 
ing agency 
ministrators of nongovernmentally 
controlled colleges to review and take 
steps to improve the pure hasing prac 
their 


tices followed in institutions 


Presents a Challenge 
Finally 


dations presented in this study should 


the results and recommen- 
preset nt a challe nge to colle ge admin 


istrators continually to study their in- 
dividual problems of procurement and 
to seek improved methods of reduc- 
that they 


idequate ly prov ide education for the 


ing costs so may more 


will 
future. @ 


number of students who 


to be educated in the 


large 


h ive 
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T T IS significant to note the number of colleges and uni- 
versities in America that have established develop- 
ment departments in recent years. 

While some development departments date back more 
than a quarter of a century, the trend has accelerated 
greatly since World War II. Hundreds of such programs 
have been started in the last decade. 

Unfortunately, not all trustees and administrators real- 
ize what it is they have established. 

Although development means many different things to 
many persons and de- 
velopment departments 
may differ widely from 
campus to campus, the 
movement toward devel- 
opment has brought 
about three main con- 
tributiens to higher edu- 
cation: 

1. Greater over-all in- 
stitutional planning. 

2. A clearer image of 
education to the publics 
on whom the support of 
education depends. 

3. A more systematic 
method of long-range fi- 
nancing of colleges and 
universities. 

The term development 
was created in Chicago 
38 years ago at the time 
expansion programs were 
taking place concurrent- 
ly at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. It is not 
a matter of record what 
one single person thought 
of the term, but I know that at Northwestern we applied 
this phrase — development program — to a long-term plan 
(I worked at it 25 years there) for the growth of the 
institution. We offered to our friends and prospective do- 
nors “investments for all time” in the cause of education. 

After nearly four decades of working in this field, I 
would define a development program as an effort on the 
part of the entire institution to analyze its educational 
philosophy and activities, to crystallize its objectives, to 
project them into the future, and to make sure that its 
highest destiny is realized by taking the necessary steps 
to reach its established goals. 

This definition of a development program is not difficult, 
but it takes a lot of understanding. The situation is com- 
plicated by the fact that the term development has been 
taken over by fund raisers to cover nearly every type of 
campaign. In addition, as the word is used on college 
campuses today, development is both a concept and a 
function. 

One of the reasons why some persons have not grasped 
the development concept is that they think starting a de- 
velopment program means only saddling the president 
with another job, or maybe hiring a development director, 
or at the most setting up a new department. 























Thomas A. Gonser 
Gonser and Gerber, Chicago 
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But development comprises the entire institution — in 
all of its parts and all of its activities. Development in- 
cludes the educational program which is the reason for 
the existence of the institution. It includes academic plan- 
ning that charts the kind of support and resources required 
by the college in meeting future goals. It includes the ad- 
ministration and trustees. It includes the faculty. 

Development includes the business side of the school, 
too. Continued growth is built on confidence. For an in- 
stitution to achieve the confidence of its publics, it must 
show that it con- 
serves its re- 
sources wisely 
and that it is ac- 
countable to those 
who invest in it. 
And, of course, 
development _in- 
cludes all those 
activities of an 
institution that 
help to obtain 
new resources 
and to help it 
grow in excel- 
lence — financial 
resources, good 
students, inter- 
ested friends, 
ready workers. 

Thus, develop- 
ment is an insti- 
tution-wide con- 
cept. An effective 
development pro- 
gram involves the 
entire institution 
and all of its re- 
lated publics. 

I have been referring to development as a concept. The 
term development has also been used, for lack of a better 
word, to describe an administrative organization within 
an institution. We created this administrative setup years 
ago at Northwestern University when those offices that 
were concerned with obtaining new resources were 
grouped into one area. 

Functionally, development is the third activity of an 
educational institution, ranking along with academic affairs 
and business affairs. We believe that this is so basic and 
so logical that the entire institutional chart, beginning 
with the committee organization of the trustees and pro- 
ceeding right down through the administrative and staff 
positions, should be grouped into these three institutional 
functions: academic affairs, business and development. 

The development program itself has three main objec- 
tives: 

1. Building acceptance for the institution. 

2. Providing the kind and quality of students that the 
college or university wants. 

3. Obtaining financial support for current operations 
and capital growth. 

We are talking here about such administrative activities 
as public information, publications, publicity, student re- 
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cruitment, alumni and fund raising. These functions are 


best coordinated under one office. 


Role of Development Director 


The person who can most effectively coordinate these 
functions is the development director. 

We have long held that since the development director 
is concerned with one of the three main activities of the 
institution that he should be given the stature and rank 
to help him do his job. That is why we often refer to him 
as the vice president for development and recommend that 
he be placed on the organizational chart along with the 
vice president of academic affairs and the vice president 
for business and finance. 

The development director relates to the whole institu- 
tion, but his functions are sharply defined. 

He does not direct the college’s business affairs; yet he 
must know the economics of his institution in order to 
organize a program for financial support. He does not 
direct institutional planning; instead, he implements the 
faculty's blueprint. He does not take over the job of the 
faculty; but he must understand the program and the 
goals of his institution and higher education well enough 
so that he can carry on his own unique job of interpreting 
his institution’s goals and organizing his publics to see that 
these goals are achieved. 

Such a man deserves respect and status from his col- 
leagues on the administrative staff and faculty and from 
the publics of his institution. There is dignity in this kind 
of development approach. This is not huckstering. This is 
not passing the tin cup. This is not mere fund raising. This 
is asking a man to make an investment for all time in 
higher education. This is selling higher education. 


Selling Higher Education 


“Sell an educational program, not a need” has become 
a maxim of modern educational philanthropy. It is a mat- 
ter of record that the most dramatic accomplishments in 
financial support for higher education in the last decade 
have taken place at those institutions that have done a 
good job of interpreting their educational plans. Yet it 
is amazing how many colleges still embark on capital fund 
drives in which the only thing really publicized is the sum 
of money the college says it needs. It is not surprising 
when such a campaign falls far short of its goal. Most 
donors give substantially only when they know what their 
money is going for. 

Colleges should sell ideas when they approach donors. 
An architect’s drawing is not enough. Neither is a campus 
plan. Donors want to be told why the building is being 
constructed. What are the college’s aims? What are its 
educational goals? These are some of the questions you 
have to answer when you stop asking for dollars and start 
selling education. It is a healthy thing for higher educa- 
tion that more and more foundations and corporations are 
insisting on the answers to these questions. 

Experience in higher education bears out our contention 
that while great funds are needed for colleges and univer- 
sities, the purely fund raising approach is no longer ade- 
quate. The way in which we go about financing higher 
education is crucial. We must stop asking for money and 
start selling an investment in education. I believe this so 
firmly that I don’t even like to hear a college president re- 
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ferred to as a “great fund raiser.” He will get far greater 
financial support for his institution if he remembers his 
primary job is to administer an educational program and 
if he creates a development team to enlist the support of 
his many publics in selling his educational program. 

Education is a wonderful word. Today, more than 
ever, it must be understood and sold. People support 
those things that have been explained to them in a way 
they can understand. It is no accident that while many 
colleges suffer from a serious lack of classroom facilities 
and don’t have adequate libraries, nearly every campus 
has a gymnasium and an athletic field. 

This is because few academic programs have been the 
object of so much attention, so much glamour, so much 
emphasis as has intercollegiate athletics. What we need 
is to build a bleacher section for the understanding and 
support of the department of history, of philosophy, of 
literature, mathematics and all the fields of learning. 

Even Mr. Khruschev has done a spectacular job in sell- 
ing education for us! When he launched Sputnik four 
years ago, people immediately understood the implications 
for education. Across the campuses of America, you can 
see new science buildings, new laboratories, special re- 
fresher courses in science. I repeat: It is our job to sell all 
the fields of higher education. If we can help our publics 
understand our educational programs, we will get the 
financial support. 


Continuity: Vital Ingredient in Development 
This job of selling education — the development ap- 


proach — is continuous, not spasmodic. Fund raising is 
periodic; development is never-ending. Perhaps the most 
important ingredient in a development program is con- 
tinuity. 

Thirty-five years ago when Northwestern started its 
alumni fund, we got $27,000 at the end ef the first year. 
This year, total alumni giving brought in more than a mil- 
lion and a half dollars. This growth is the product of years 
of stimulating interest and years of consistently keeping in 
touch with the alumni. 

Continuity is vital to success in development. Stick to 
the fundamentals in interesting donors in investing in the 
institution. Don’t switch approaches just for the sake of 
change. 


A Program for Financial Support 


Because development is based on long-range academic 
planning, there are those who think it is concerned only 
with getting funds sometime in the hazy future. In fact, 
some development programs never get off the ground as 
far as obtaining financial support is concerned. 

Just as a development program is something that a col- 
lege or university should have started yesterday and must 
maintain without halting, so the development effort to 
obtain financial support should begin immediately. 

From our experience in development, we have found 
there are four phases in obtaining financial support that 
should be part of a development effort. All four phases 
should be carried on simultaneously: 

1. Annual Fund for Current Giving. This provides the 
financial undergirding year after year which few schools 
can do without. It is also an invaluable means of educat- 
ing publics such as alumni, the local community, firms, 
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Personal trust funds ‘can aid in the support of annual 
and capital programs and make possible buildings such as 
Wynne Chapel (above) of Austin College, Sherman, Tex. 

a oe 


eke. 


rnest A. Johnson Memorial 
Science Center at Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Construction of the building is made possible by a well run 
development program that emphasizes long-range plans. 


An architect's model of the 
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foundations, individuals and parents to the meaning of the 
institution. The amount of money raised in the annual 
fund will increase year after year. Even more significant 
is the growth in participation and understanding of the 
institution. 

2. Selling Donors on the Institution’s Academic Blue- 
print. The long-range planning of the institution is of in- 
terest to every prospective donor. Used properly, an aca- 
demic blueprint will help a school avoid multiple cam- 


paigns. 

3. Capital Funds Programs. These are efforts to obtain 
funds for capital projects, large or small. Some persons 
call these campaigns. Under the development concept, 
they are not. They are programs of intensive effort with 
selected individuals or with selected publics. They do not 
interfere with the effort for current giving or with other 
special projects. In time they produce more money than 
traditional campaigns. 

4. Personal Trust Funds. The creation of personal trust 
funds will aid in the support of both the annual and capi- 
tal programs and also will create a group of friends who 
will be the institution’s greatest investors. Setting up per- 
sonal trust funds will get the institution back to the basic 
concept of development — projecting the entire story of 
the institution, what it is planning to do, and what it has 
done in the past. 


Conclusion 


College development is coming of age. Considerable 
progress has been made in recognizing the development 
function in college and university administration, along 
with education and business. 

Colleges starting development programs have an oppor- 
tunity to achieve greater goals for their institutions and to 
reach their objectives quicker than ever before. I urge col- 
lege officials to be very careful in their development ap- 
proach, Enough experience has been accumulated so that 
you can hang on to that which is good. 

As a concept, development needs the understanding of 
the trustees of the institution and the support of the top 
administrators. 

The three administrators — plus the vice president for 
development — form a cabinet that should be instrumental 
in making the policies of the institution. As a team they 
should strive to understand development. For develop- 
ment in its broad concept is just as vital to the business 
manager or the dean of the faculty as to the development 
director himself. 

While the private college or university is being forced 
to undertake development work for sheer economic survi- 
val, many tax supported institutions of higher learning are 
finding that the development concept applies to their situ- 
ation also. Taxpayers and legislators need to be better in- 
formed about their public institutions. Prospective stu- 
dents need better guidance on the qualifications they 
should have to benefit from the programs of these insti- 
tutions. And private funds often are needed in areas where 
tax funds cannot be appropriated. 

I believe that the progress of all our institutions of 
higher learning in the years ahead will depend on the 
development concept and the successful organization of 
continuing programs to obtain the support of both the 
private investor and the taxpayer for higher education. ® 
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Somebody Has To Ask for Money’ 


John A. Pollard 


Vice President for Research, Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc. 


= American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 
estimates that higher education now receives 15 per 
cent of total philanthropy, outpaced only by religion (50 
per cent) and welfare (16 per cent). Health has dropped 
one percentage point back of higher education in its share. 

Viewed in the larger context, the portion of the Gross 
National Product which higher education is getting, the 
trend in the last 30 years has been more perceptible. In a 
survey report published in 1959, “Nearing the Break- 
through,” the Council for Financial Aid to Education of- 
fered evidence that in recent decades American higher 
education has been getting a gradually larger portion of 
the Gross National Product. 

According to reports of the U.S. Office of Education 
through 1956, the share of the G.N.P. expended for higher 
education rose from 0.56 per cent in 1930 to 0.85 per cent 
in 1956. The C.F.A.E. estimates that the percentage was 
0.99 per cent for 1957-58, and the dollar amount $4,327,- 
000,000. In less than 30 years expenditures on higher ed- 
ucation jumped 753 per cent, while the Gross National 
Product increased by slightly less than 380 per cent, and 
total personal income rose by 361 per cent. 

By 1969-70, the Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion estimates, our colleges and universities will be getting 
1.3 per cent of the G.N.P. This will then, it is believed, 
have reached $700 billion (U.S. Government forecast) or 
$750 billion (Time, Inc. estimate). So higher education’s 
share of the expanding national economy should be a 
minimum of about $9 billion a year, for all purposes — 
and this estimate is probably conservative. 

In recent decades “the private sector” of our economy 
has been contributing to the support of higher education 
at a faster percentage rate of increase than any other 
source of support. In the C.F.A.E. 1954-55 survey of vol- 
untary support a total of 728 colleges and universities re- 
ported $336,030,000. In the 1956-57 survey 904 colleges 
and universities reported $622,644,000 in gifts and grants, 
not including $199,523,000 in nonrecurring faculty salary 
endowment grants made by the Ford Foundation to 521 
institutions that took part in the survey. And in the 1958- 
59 canvass, 1071 institutions reported $751,406,000 in 
voluntary gifts and grants received, for an increase of 20.7 
per cent over the base total for 1956-57. 

The best evidence of the continuous growth of volun- 
tary support is provided by the experience of 517 four- 
year colleges and universities which have taken part in all 
three C.F.A.E. biennial surveys. The gifts and grants re- 
ceived by these 517 institutions increased by 94 per cent 


From a paper read at a Working Conference on Financing Colleges of 
Metropolitan New York, March 1960. 
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in the period 1954-55 through 1958-59 — at the rate of 
23.5 per cent a year. 

Alumni giving, which is the core and base of all vol- 
untary support of colleges, has been growing in recent 
years at a rapid rate. The figures cited here are from the 
annual surveys conducted by the American Alumni Coun- 
cil. In 1949, with 189 institutions reporting, 435,591 alum- 
ni donors contributed $12,169,000 to the annual fund. In 
1958-59, 1143 institutions reported that 1,384,247 alumni 
donors gave $45,496,000 to the annual fund, and $199,- 
883,000 for all purposes. 

Here are a few “lessons,” the best thing I can offer 
after referring you to that light reading, “Fund-Raising 
for Higher Education.” 

Lesson No. 1. Money does not just flow into a college 
or university; it is earned on meritorious performance, and 
somebody has to ask for it. “A Program for Harvard Col- 
lege” passed its $82.5 million quota because many people 
who are devoted to Harvard organized to reach a specific 
objective, and went to see prospects. Alexander White, 
who was national chairman of the program during its first 
phase, emphasized memorably an old fund raising axiom. 
In his terms: “May I remind you that no cow will let down 
her milk in response to a letter or a telephone call; you 
have got to sit down beside her and go to work.” 

Lesson No. 2. There’s money to be had, for the climate 
is now “benign.” Almost $2 billion in voluntary gifts has 
been reported in the three C.F.A.E. biennial surveys. 

Lesson No. 3. Don’t overlook “the man in the street.” 
He may not have a college education, but today the 
chances are strong that he wants it for his children. 

Lesson No. 4. Don’t expect Uncle Sam to “pick up the 
tab.” 

Lesson No. 5. New money naturally will flow toward 
the institutions that are now doing the best possible edu- 
cational job with present resources, 

Lesson No. 6. The key to the whole complex matter of 
adequately financing higher education is the decent com- 
pensation and status of the faculties. 


New Potentials for Support 


Fund raising is never easy. And there is no way of 
channeling gold so that it automatically flows to colleges 
and universities. But support may be found today for 
American higher education. Recent notable feats range 
from Stanford’s getting $21 million for its new medical 
center at Palo Alto to Harvard's raising more than $82.5 
million for the college alone. In between these high poles, 
numerous institutions of all sizes and kinds have reported 
notable fund raising accomplishments. » 
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Many college and university administrators overlook a very 


important aspect of long-range planning when they ignore. . . 


The Architect’s Role 


Nelson W. Aldrich 
Partner, Campbell & Aldrich, Architects, Boston 


DUCATIONAL planning is the guide for campus de- 
velopment, and the needs of the institution create the 
image of the co'lege. 

I recently read an article by a prominent architectural 
historian and critic, Albert Bush-Brown of M.LT. The 
very first sentence reads: “Primary among the facts to be 
faced by the architect of dormitories is the individual stu- 
dent himself.” Later on he says, “If the architect ignores 
the scholar’s needs for privacy, domestic scale, and identi- 
fication with a small environment, his dormitories will miss 
the mark.” The article continues with a very sensitive 
statement of the problems of dormitory design. However, 
the point that I wish to make is that in this article he 
places the responsibility for assessing the needs, reactions 
and environment upon the architect alone. I feel that 
planning is the responsibility of the trustees and the ad- 
ministration as well as the architect. 

Basic educational philosophy should be involved in the 
design of every square inch of college property. The edu- 
cator is the best authority on the needs of the student, and 
the architect is the expert on the environment which best 
fulfills these needs. The educator must state his philosophy 
for the architect’s guidance and inspiration. 

In this connection I would like to quote Mr. Bush- 
Brown again. He says: “It seems unbelievable that col- 
leges should so often fail to clarify the educational pro- 
gram to be met by a building, while insisting upon mat- 
ters of style, which presumably lie outside the competence 
of the educators. A firm of architects recently hired to de- 
sign a large library for an eastern university could not 
begin any planning until two years of interviews with the 
faculty and administration determined what the educa- 
tional objectives of the library were to be. Yet that same 
university, so uncertain about the functioning of a library, 


From a paper presented at the Bradford Conference on Financing the 
Woman's Two-Year College, Bradford, Mass. February 1961. 
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insisted that the style of architecture should unquestion- 
ably be Gothic!” 

Now, how do we go about achieving the complex task 
of compiling what we call a long-range comprehensive 
plan. First, what is it? It has three essential elements: The 
first has sometimes been called the self-study, a thor- 
ough statement and interpretation of the objectives and 
functions of the institution. The accomplishment of this 
statement must be achieved through the closest cooper- 
ation between the trustees, the administration, the faculty, 
and the students. The architect's role in this process will 
vary according to the special conditions surrounding the 
particular institution with which he may be dealing. 

In some cases, before the architect is called in, the 
college may have already embarked upon a self-study. 
In other cases, the architect may be asked to participate 
as a listener, and even help in this process of evaluation 
of the institution. Some institutions may require the ini- 
tiative and leadership of the board of trustees; others will 
depend on the administration. But whatever modus oper- 
andi is chosen, the college must have firmly in mind the 
basic nature of the institution, its goals, and its limitations. 

If a self-study is already in existence when the archi- 
tect is employed, he must be thoroughly informed not 
only of its conclusions but the factors that led to those 
conclusions. It may well be found necessary to reopen 
many questions and change conclusions that were arrived 
at without full consideration of the physical limitations 
and/or possibilities. Under ideal circumstances, I believe 
it best that the architect be employed before a self-study 
is embarked upon. 

The second major element in long-term planning is the 
physical plan, which of course must fully express the con- 
clusions of the self-study. This physical plan should pro- 
vide and locate space for all functions, minimize existing 
inadequacies, and make possible the desirable growth of 
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existing and anticipated functions. The arrangement of 
space on the campus should be conceived so that it not 
only operates with the best possible efficiency, but it also 
will provide for character, charm and atmosphere both 
appropriate and unique to the institution and the diverse 
purposes to which it is dedicated. 

The third element of the long-range plan is a plan for 
financing these long-range objectives. The self-study and 
the physical plan should be approached at first without 
consideration of financial limitations, and thus the ideal 
image of the college will be on record. Only then can 
financial limitations be brought to bear on the long-range 
plan. Of course, financial limitations wil] always compro- 
mise the ideal. But if the ideal is known the compromises 
are clearly understood and more easily arrived at, and the 
true cost of the compromise will be known. 

A long-range plan is never final. In our fast moving 
world all institutions are conscious of the rapid change in 
objectives, functions and financial resources. The physical 
plan must be able to respond to and reflect these changes. 
It will then serve to channel the continued thinking of an 
institution toward realistic action, and to guide and in- 
spire the achievement of these changing goals. Long-range 
planning becomes at once a record of the past, the status 
of the present, and the image of the future. The physical 
plan must, therefore, always have what we call an “open 
end.” The tools for achieving the open end are a land 
acquisition policy, room for expansion, and as low a den- 
sity of buildings on the land as is possible to achieve with- 
in the requirements foreseeable at the time of planning. 

Perhaps it would be helpful at this time if I cover 
quickly an outline of the process of achieving a long- 
range plan. We have two basic steps: analysis and syn- 
thesis. The elements of analysis of any educational institu- 
tion are a statement of educational philosophy and future 
goals, applied to the following items: No. 1 is, of course, 
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the future size of the institution, and this is probably one 
of the most difficult questions to answer that any educa- 
tional institution has before it today. The nearest we can 
probably get to an answer is that all institutions probably 
will grow larger. In most cases, the administration and the 
architect must make a reasonable assumption as to how 
much larger. This assumption may be arrived at by a 
study of the capacity of the existing property of the insti- 
tution; it may be arrived at by a sincere conviction that a 
certain number of students is ideal for the educational 
mission of the college. Population trends and other statis- 
tics are the guide for state supported colleges. 

No. 2 is environment. This involves a study of the sur- 
roundings, an evaluation of the nature, character and evo- 
lution of the neighborhood in which the college is situ- 
ated. It involves an assumption of density appropriate to 
its environment — urban or country, for example. 

The next three items for analysis are academic curricu- 
lum, the social structure, and the extracurricular program, 
athletics and recreation. All of these, of course, must be 
studied in relation to the tradition and trends of the col- 
lege, their existing condition, and their future develop- 
ment in the light of the college’s educational philosophy. 

The second major step in the analysis will be to take 
an inventory of the existing facilities. This involves loca- 
tion, use, size and statistical data relating to the region, 
the city or town, and the land, buildings and utilities of 
the college. After an assessment of the character, ade- 
quacy, quality and efficiency of the existing facilities has 
been made in relation to the standards set by the educa- 
tional philosophy and the future goals of the institution, 
we will be ready for the synthesis. 

The synthesis will consist of a preliminary programing 
of desired functions, and then a determination of the ex- 
tent of alteration, addition and demolition of existing fa- 
cilities. It will determine the amount and location of new 
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construction; it will establish the site plan and will permit 
a reasonably accurate estimate of cost of this ideal plant. 

Then begins the step of reevaluation of the analysis and 
synthesis in the light of an estimate of financial resources, 
if this appears necessary. Here is where the compromises 
must be made. When this is done the time for action has 
come, and it is here that fund raising and design are 
started in detail. 

At this point I would like to discuss design, or the 
architecture of educational institutions. One of the ques- 
tions that has been posed for our consideration is, “Do 
the building plans of women’s two-year colleges express 
the uniqueness of these institutions?” My answer to this 
is that they can, and they should. 

No one would question the assumption that every col- 
lege has its own unique character, its own traditions, and 
its own particular way of achieving the education of our 
young. It is the basic duty, in fact a compelling urge, of 
an architect to accentuate, capitalize and express the 
unique elements of his problem. Every work of art that 
has stood the test of time has a common denominator in 
that each does express a central theme, a basic idea, or a 
profound thought. 

Architecture is no different in this respect from the 
other arts. So the success of architecture and planning 
largely depends on the complete understanding of this 
uniqueness by both the client and the architect. This 
success is, in the last analysis, based on mutual trust in 
the integrity and ability of the college authorities and the 
designer, and the complete understanding of both, of the 
field of competence of the other. 

Let me illustrate how college architecture can be an 
expression of educational philosophy in a unique way. 
For many years Dartmouth College has had an active 
drama and art program tucked away in corners of the 
campus. When the war ended the trustees and the ad- 
ministration faced the problem of assessing the position 
of these activities in the educational life of the college. 
After much thought and study they concluded that the 
arts were a vital factor, but that they should not be in- 
cluded in the formal curriculum. They should be con- 
sidered recreation in the highest and most serious sense. 

The result is Hopkins Center, a $7 million complex of 
enclosed space devoted to the arts and their importance 
in everyday life. In this building, in addition to the thea- 
ter, art gallery, studios and workshops, is also the 
social center, the post office, a snack bar, the faculty and 
alumni lounges, as well as the large music department 
and auditorium. This building is featured on the campus 
on a site of equal importance and balancing that of the 
Great Baker Library — symbolizing a unique relationship 
between learning and creation and recreation. 

Another question that has been raised is: What can 
long-range campus planning contribute to successful fund 
raising? It is my strong feeling that long-range planning 
based on a thorough study of the past and present of an 
institution will lead to a plan for the future that will be 
of inestimable value in fund raising. The thorough intro- 
spection of the authorities of an institution, which is nec- 
essary in the first stage of planning, often reveals hitherto 
unknown problems, directions and solutions to present and 
future problems. The very process of taking inventory 
may well reveal solutions that can save money and create 
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a more efficient operation within the existing physical 
plant and curriculum. 

An illustration of this occurred recently in a school in a 
neighboring state, whose top needs were a new 
residence hall and enlarged athletic facilities. The first 
impulse was to build new residence halls and add to the 
existing gymnasium. With a consulting architect a thor- 
ough study of the site and the relationship of existing and 
future buildings was made. This led to a conversion of the 
gymnasium into a residence hall, and the building of a 
new and separate athletic plant. With this solution, the 
school gained more dormitory rooms in a very good build- 
ing by a simple conversion, and the building of one of the 
outstanding boys’ school gymnasiums in the East, at a 
considerable saving over their original cost estimates. 

It is said that successful capital fund drives require 
about one-third of the money to come from very few large 
donors; the second third from a large number of fairly 
large donors, and the third from a great many small 
donors. It seems logical to me that large donors, whether 
they be individuals, foundations or corporations, will tend 
to give proportionately more to a total program that is 
carefully studied than to an immediate need for a par- 
ticular building, a new professorial chair, or research pro- 
gram. 

Moreover, if specific programs are tied into a long-range 
comprehensive academic and physical plan, a greater 
sense of the true urgency and need will be apparent to the 
prospective donor. A long-range comprehensive plan will 
yield many more opportunities for specific giving by a 
donor with a special interest, especially when he sees his 
special interest as an integral part of a whole plan for the 
future. 

The long-range plan has a further advantage in that it 
permits a schedule for fund raising as well as for build- 
ing. Priorities are more easily established, and temporary 
steps can be foreseen that will make the transition be- 
tween the present and future easier to accomplish, both 
physically and financially. 

Summary 

Long-range planning is a cooperative effort by all levels 
of the administration and the architect. Sometimes the 
initiative rests with the administration, and sometimes the 
architect is called upon to guide and inspire. Sometimes 
the architect will feel obliged to question a decision of the 
administration when he sees conditions imposed that 
might hamper a true architectural expression of the spe- 
cial character of the institution. Many disciplines may be 
called upon to bring their knowledge to bear on the 
problem. Some of these are in the educational field, some 
are in the technical field, such as space utilization experts, 
engineers, library consultants, and so forth. 

Professional fund raising advice should be sought at an 
early date. These consultants must be carefully coordi- 
nated into a team. The administration must take care in 
choosing a course between full participation on the part 
of faculty, students and other officers, and use efficiency 
in making decisions. Broad participation and efficiency do 
not go hand in hand. Design and planning by committee 
is difficult at best, so great care should be exercised in 
setting up the structure of the self-study process and 
scope and limits of the committee work. 
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_and 2 cheers for Uncle Sam 
for setting up tax incentives 
that will mean more corporate 
gifts and private donations to 
our colleges and universities. 
Turn the page for informative 


observations by Willard Hunter. 








I N THE conditions of modern life the rule is absolute: 
The race which does not value trained intelligence is 
doomed. Not all your heroism, not all your social charm, 
not all your wit, not all your victories on land or at sea 
can move back the finger of fate. Today we maintain our- 
selves. Tomorrow science will have moved forward yet 
one more step, and there will be no appeal from the judg- 
ment which will then be pronounced on the uneducated.” 
A recent pronouncement by a Western statesman on the 
cold war? 
It was written in 1916 by Alfred North Whitehead. 
Forty-four years later, in the most thoroughgoing pres- 
entation of the subject yet published, “Financing Higher 
Education 1960-1970,” Dexter M. Keezer of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company wrote: 


“Upon the successful financing of higher education 
could depend our successful survival as a nation.” 


Ever since the first Sputnik went up in 1957, education 
has been planted squarely at the heart of our national 
survival program. Green lights have flashed down the 
educational right of way. Both the 1960 party platforms 
and candidates early went on record as in favor of in- 
creased federal aid to education. 

Though currently quickened, this national concern has 
always been with us. Presidents from George Washington 
to John Kennedy have stressed the importance to our na- 
tion’s future of strengthening our institutions of learning. 

It is interesting to reflect, therefore, that there is some 
reason to believe that a shift in philosophy is taking place 
within the government. One or two storm signals have 
gone up indicating that some of the traditional tax ex- 
emption encouragements, long accorded to the voluntary 
donor, are to be removed and that the government’s em- 
phasis in aid to education will be less in the area of the 
exemption and more in the area of the grant. 

A good argument can be made that privately supported 
education will not hold the place in the future that it has 
in the past. Whereas the ratio of tax supported colleges 
and universities to independently supported institutions 
used to be 50-50, the national figure is now more like 60- 
40 and rising. In California it is already 85-15. 

This requires a lot of tax dollars, and rightly so, levied 
by the various levels of government and allocated by gov- 
ernment officials as wisely as possible. 

But for those who believe that in addition to this pub- 
lic sector of higher education the independent sector has 
an important place to fill (and this the tax supported edu- 
cators are among the first to aver), there are disturbing 
signs that the government may be taking steps that might 
result in serious restrictions in the traditional sources of 
these institutions’ financial strength. 


Common Law Origins 

The encouragement of private philanthropy by liberal 
tax treatment rests solidly on ancient precedent extending 
back into the Middle Ages and the origins of the English 
Common Law. Modern scholars have traced the language 
of the Statute of Elizabeth of 1601, the famous Statute of 
Charitable Uses, to the Fourteenth Century classic, “The 
Vision of Piers Plowman.” This epic poem’s colorful ad- 
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vice to the merchants of the day on charitable giving 
established the trilogy of religion, education and charity 
as areas of general welfare. The Statute of Elizabeth 
spelled out in legislation for the first time the tax exemp- 
tions enjoyed for many years by agencies in these three 
fields 


A general income tax was instituted in England in 1798, 
nearly a century before it was established in the United 
States, and, under Peel’s Act of 1842, the income of char- 
itable institutions was exempted. 

In the United States the income tax of 1894 included 
an exemption for any corporation or association organized 
exclusively for religious, educational or charitable pur- 
poses. Although that act was declared unconstitutional, 
the same provision was repeated in the 1913 income tax 
act following the adoption of the Sixteenth Amendment 
and has been part of our law ever since. In 1917, the 
corollary principle of allowing a taxpayer to deduct a 
charitable contribution from his income before paying 
his personal income tax was enacted. Deductibility was 
also incorporated in relation to the estate tax in 1926 and 
the gift tax in 1932. 

The reasoning behind the deductibility of gifts made in 
the public interest seems to lie in this: If a person is will- 
ing voluntarily to tax himself for institutions, like colleges 
and universities, which serve a public purpose, the state 
should excuse him to a certain extent from involuntary 
taxation which presumably also is for public purposes. 

The House ways and means committee in 1938 stated 
it this way: 

“The exemption is based on the theory that the govern- 
ment is compensated for the loss of revenue by its relief 
from financial burden which would otherwise have to be 
met by appropriations from public funds, and by the bene- 
fits resulting from the promotion of the general welfare.” 

In that year the Congress apparently turned down a 
proposal that would limit a donor’s deduction to his cost 
basis, in those instances where he contributed securities 
or other property that had increased in value during his 
ownership. Thus the well established principle followed 
before and since was reaffirmed, that the donor is entitled 
to deduct the fair market value of his gift. This principle 
is now being seriously challenged, as we shall see. 

The Senate finance committee report on the Revenue 
Act of 1950 answered the charge that deductions for con- 
tributions resulted in avoidance of income, estate and gift 
taxes: 

“Outweighing this in the view of your committee is the 
fact that if these deductions are not allowed, still larger 
funds would be lost to private charity.” 


Education Exemptions Liberally Construed 


Moreover, the courts have backed the Congress in these 
sentiments and have repeatedly adhered to a liberal con- 
struction of the exemption provisions related to charitable 
organizations. In Helvering vs. Bliss, 293 U.S. 144 (1934), 
the Supreme Court of the United States said: “The ex- 
emption of income devoted to charity” was “begotten 
from motives of public policy” and was “not to be nar- 
rowly construed.” 

In the historic Dartmouth College case in 1819, Chief 
Justice Marshall laid down this principle: 
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“These eleemosynary institutions do not fill the place 
which would otherwise be occupied by government, but 
that which would otherwise remain vacant. They are com- 
plete acquisitions to literature. They are donations to edu- 
cation; donations, which any government must be dis- 
posed rather to encourage than to discountenance.” 


Development Programs 


In these recent crisis years in education, most of the 
successful colleges and universities, even the state institu- 
tions, have formed “development” departments whose 
function is to stimulate organized support for higher edu- 
cation. 

These development programs are designed to inspire 
the colleges’ constituencies to greater activity on behalf 
of the schools and to spread as widely as possible informa- 
tion on opportunities and methods for giving to these 
survival fortresses of higher learning. 

Such programs include intensified alumni drives, solici- 
tation of corporations, proliferation of projects attractive 
to foundations, encouragement of bequests, and all the 
traditional sources of funds. 


Life Income Plans 


The bright new space-craft orbiting in the fund raising 
skies — the life income plans — is now the subject of 
much discussion and, sadly, of controversy, not only in the 
groves of academe but in the halls of government as well. 

National publicity given to these plans in recent years 
has developed a rumbling in some quarters about “loop- 
holes” and “corrective action.” Growls have emitted from 
Washington hinting tighter interpretations and other ways 
of restricting the flow of gifts through this method which 
has proved so popular with the donor. Already one of the 
life income plans sanctioned earlier by the Interna] Reve- 
nue Service has been stricken down, and in language that 
portends possible further trouble in the future. Recent 
conversations between college representatives and govern- 
ment officials tend to confirm these fears. 

“All mankind's concern is charity,” said Pope. But those 
taxpayers in brackets where particularly thoughtful analy- 
sis is required have naturally a special concern for charity, 
both as it affects their voluntary contributions to alma 
mater and as it affects their involuntary contributions to 
Uncle Sam. 


Variations of the Life Income Plan 


Gift Annuity. The life income gift has taken several 
forms. The oldest and perhaps best known is the gift an- 
nuity. This is roughly the same animal as the annuity sold 
by the insurance companies and is regulated by the in- 
surance laws in the several states. The colleges sell their 
annuities at a higher cost than that charged by the in- 
surance companies, and the difference in the cost is the 
amount considered to be a gift for income tax purposes. 
Under this type of agreement, the college agrees to pay 
the donor a fixed number of dollars every year as long as 
he lives. Since most of the income is regarded as a return 
of principal, there is very little income tax for the donor- 
beneficiary to pay. 

Standard Life Income Plan. Both the colleges and the 
donors have found the newer standard life income con- 
tract plan more attractive, and this type of giving is now 
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way out in front of the older annuity type. Under the 
newer plan, the contribution of the donor is added to the 
invested funds of the college, and on the amount of the 
contribution the average rate of return on all of the col- 
lege’s pooled investments is paid to the income benefici- 
aries for the rest of their lives. The return is fully taxable 
as ordinary income. 

Share Plan of Life Income. Some institutions have 
moved to make the proposition more equitable for donors 
by adopting a unit system in their accounting practices. 
It is a device borrowed from the share system followed by 
the mutual funds. Each donor is assigned so many units 
in the pooled fund. The income to the donor from his gift 
is such proportion of the total net income from the pooled 
investment funds of the college as the value of the gift 
bears to the total value of the pooled funds. In an expand- 
ing economy, or an inflationary period, as the value of the 
entire pool rises the donor is benefited by the fact that 
his income is derived from a principal determined by mar- 
ket values rather than book values. 

Charitable Remainder Trust. The donor’s gift, subject 
to life income, instead of being added to the college's 
pooled investment funds, may be placed in a separate 
trust, with either the college as the trustee or an independ- 
ent party as the trustee. In such a case, whatever income 
the trust itself produces goes for life to the donor-benefi- 
ciary, and the rate may be higher or lower than the aver- 
age return being realized by the college’s pooled funds. 
This feature appeals to many prospective donors. 

Mutual Fund Plan. Another refinement of the life in- 
come approach, the so-called “Charity and Income Bene- 
fits Plan,” for a time allowed the donor to place his con- 
tribution irrevocably in a trust whose corpus consisted of 
shares of a mutual fund, with both dividend income and 
capital gains distribution being returned to the donor for 
life, the principal then going to the college. This plan was 
ended by Revenue Ruling 60-385 last year on the ground 
that the agreement would have to require capital gains 
distributions to be irrevocably returned to the trust in 
order for the donor to qualify for an income tax deduction 
on the remainder value of his gift. 

Tax Free Plan. None of these plans caused much stir 
outside college circles until the tax free plan hove in view. 
The tax free plan, with full benefits, lasted exactly three 
years, five months, and 22 days. On June 13, 1957, the 
United Presbyterian Foundation received a letter ruling 
from the Internal Revenue Service authorizing a plan 
whereby the donor contributed property worth more at 
the time of the gift than at the time he acquired it, and 
whereby the foundation agreed to convert the securities 
or other property into tax exempt bonds. 

The ruling allowed the donor: (1) to deduct a part (the 
remainder interest to the college) of his gift, for income 
tax purposes, in the year of the gift; (2) to avoid tax on 
the gain in value of his contributed securities or property, 
and (3) to receive for life the income from his gift free 
of tax. 


Colleges Fall in Line 


Colleges and universities fell in line behind the Presby- 
terians and obtained similar rulings. The first was Pomona 
College in California, and the tax free arrangement has 
been called in some circles the “Pomona Plan.” A 1960 
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survey by the American Council on Education showed 
some 392 colleges and universities were making the plan 
available. * 

The LR.S. on Dec. 5, 1960, brought the tax free life 
income plan to a screeching halt by wiping out the capital 
gains benefits of the 1957 ruling. The Internal Revenue 
Bulletin, December 5, contained this published ruling 
(60-370) : 


“Where a taxpayer transfers appreciated securities or 
other property to a tax exempt organization, as trustee, 
which is under an express or implied obligation to sell 
such property and imvest the proceeds in tax exempt 
securities, or exchange the transferred property for tax 
exempt securities, and to pay the income therefrom to 
the transferor (and a secondary beneficiary for life, if any) 
with the trustee acquiring a remainder interest in the trust 
corpus, the gain from the sale or exchange of the trans- 
ferred property by the trustee is includible in the gross 
income of the transferor. Tax exempt income realized 
from trust investments and distributed by the trustee to 
the transferor beneficiary or to the secondary beneficiary 
retains its exempt status in their hands. . . . Where the 
trustee is under an obligation, either express or implied, 
to sell or exchange the transferred property and to pur- 
chase tax exempt securities, it is held that the transferor 
has given the trustee not the appreciated property but, 
rather, the proceeds of the sale or exchange which he has 
required the trustee to consummate. ... . The principles 
announced in this ruling will be applied only to transfers 
of property after Dec. 2, 1960, involving an investment of 
the proceeds of sale of the transferred in tax 
exempt securities or an exchange of the transferred prop- 


erty for tax exempt securities. Any change in existing In- 
ternal Revenue Service position with respect to transfers 
of property not involving such sale or exchange, and re- 
investment in tax exempt securities, will be prospective 
only.” 


Ruling Limited in Application 

The ruling leaves intact the standard life income con- 
tract, the type of agreement under which the college is 
not obligated to sell the donated property. Nor does it 
prevent tax free agreements altogether. If there is no 
appreciated property involved, there is no problem in 
forming a trust whose corpus consists of tax exempts, the 
life income from which is tax free to the donor.. Nor is 
there any prohibition of this type of trust if the donor pays 
a capital gains tax in those cases where appreciated secu- 
rities or other property are given. 

But of course it was the freedom-from-capital-gains-tax 
feature that made the tax free life income plan so attrac- 
tive to many donors who found that in aiding higher edu- 
cation they could also solve for themselves very real tax 
problems. 


Questions Raised 


Ruling 60-370 raises some interesting questions. Does 
it portend further restrictions on the financing of higher 
education plans? Does it reveal a philosophy of govern- 
ment that may make colleges less dependent on individu- 
al donors and more dependent on government support? 
Has there been an overconcern as to a comparatively small 
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amount of taxes that some donors are getting out of pay- 
ing, and an underconcemn as to the herculean task of 
strengthening the training grounds for future national 
leadership? Is not now the time to encourage, not discour- 
age, all kinds of assistance to education? 


College Advertising 

Some mutterings have been heard that the problem has 
been aggravated by the advertising of these plans. Many 
institutions, including the big universities, church groups, 
and small colleges have offered their life income plans to 
the public through paid space in the national press. 


Involving More Citizens in Supporting Education 

The argument is heard that the plan would be all right 
if a college pursued it quietly with its own constituency. 
The implication is that to include thousands more in the 
exciting task of supporting higher education is somehow 
undignified or unethical or both. Experience shows that 
many a person who had no previous interest or concern 
regarding education, and who is attracted by the tax bene- 
fits of these plans, later becomes an enthusiastic partici- 
pant in the educational process. An official of a college 
says: 


“Often these people in their later years come to us in 
the first instance because we can help them solve a tax 
problem. When they participate in one of our plans, and 
become a part of the college family, they discover the 
personal satisfaction of making increased opportunities 
available for young people. They have something signifi- 
cant to live for during the rest of their days. We can see 
these people come to life.” 


Do we really wish to restrict this type of program? . 


The Gif?’s the Thing 


Then too, in much of the discussion on the subject, the 
talk focuses on what the taxpayer is avoiding, not what 
he is sacrificing. Often lost in the conversational shuffle 
is the most important fact of all, namely, the entire prin- 
cipal sum of the donor's contribution goes at the end of 
his life to the institution of higher learning absolutely and 
forever. He is not only a cautious taxpayer; he has become 
a donor to higher education, and there must be millions 
more like him if we are to survive. 


Present Treasury Position 


Because of persistent rumors arising out of conversations 
between college representatives and government officials 
that there may be further inroads on traditional tax en- 
couragements of college giving, the American Council on 
Education last spring queried the Treasury Department. 
This response’from Stanley S. Surrey, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, was reported in Higher Education and 
National Affairs, the American Council of Education’s 
newsletter, of April 10, 1961: 


“At the present time, no program has been initiated to 
examine generally the taxation of life income gifts. May I 
assure you, however, that if, at a later date, thought is 
definitely given to revising our published position with 
respect to the tax consequences of life income gifts, we 
shall be most happy to receive your views and discuss this 
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general subject with you and members of the American 
Council's Taxation Committee.” 

All of this still leaves much speculation in the air, and 
some prospective donors and their tax lawyers are be- 
ginning to feel a lack of certainty, although Leon B. 
Brown, a California attorney, writing in the magazine 
Taxes, September 1961, says: “In my opinion this lan- 
guage (the closing sentence of 60-370) changes this so- 
called ‘adverse’ ruling into a blessing to prospective do- 
nors, at least for the present.” 


Tax Loss Negligible 


Surely there must be ideological reasons behind the 
squeeze on tax benefits to college donors. The financial ar- 
gument that significant tax revenues are being lost to the 
government would be thin indeed. 

A 1961 survey of 19 representative institutions most ac- 

tive in the life income plan field showed that the total 
endowment of the 19 equalled nearly $2 billion. Of this 
amount, $52 million was in annuities and life income con- 
tracts. 
Even at mathematically maximum capital gains tax fig- 
ures, the annual amount of revenues represented in the lat- 
ter figure, as far as the federal budget goes, is negligible. 
In college budgets, however, especially in the newer and 
smaller institutions, obtaining or losing the gifts this kind 
of money represents could make the difference between 
excellence and mediocrity. 


Public Relations Problem 

Much of the problem in this area also stems from an 
unfortunate psychological climate created in recent years. 
This climate is the result of the college life income plans 


being linked in articles and comment with the naturally 
growing concern about “loopholes” and tax dodging. The 
impression is abroad that the colleges have opened up a 
haven for unpatriotic taxpayers. 

An editorial 20 months ago in the Saturday Evening 
Post, an organ of opinion usually to be found on the side 
of independent initiative, headlined one of the plans as a 
“strange scheme to enrich the college treasuries.” The 
same journal carried an article on income tax laws in its 
July 15, 1961, issue, in which full deductibility of a gift 
of appreciated property “to an approved charity” was 
lumped with other “loopholes opening up.” 

If H. G. Wells was right that civilization is a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe, then a person is as pa- 
triotic giving his money voluntarily to education for sur- 
vival as he is involuntarily giving it to Uncle Sam. 

One college president put it this way: 

“In general I believe it is less costly for the federal 
government, and more effective educationally, to encour- 
age private giving than it is to raise the same amount of 
money in taxes and return it in the form of aid to higher 
education.” 

Although many college officials, particularly from the 
larger universities, supported the L.R.S. blow to the tax 
free plan, strong voices protested. 

Mr. Kennedy’s special task force committee on educa- 
tion, headed by Purdue’s President Frederick L. Hovde, 
in its report just before the inauguration, recommended 
that the LR.S. be asked to rescind its Ruling 60-370. Ru- 
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mors that the committee later backed down on this rec- 
ommendation have been denied by Dr. Hovde. 

Another vigorous word is added by Herman L. Traut- 
man, professor of law at Vanderbilt University, in the 
Journal of Taxation, August 1961, in an article entitled 
“Pomona Ruling Seen as Poor Policy and Probably Not 
Within Powers of I.R.S.” The author refers to the Hovde 
task force committee’s recommendation: 


“The committee believes that rescission of the ruling will 
demonstrate to colleges and universities and to philan- 
thropically inclined individuals that the Kennedy Admin- 
istration is anxious to do all in its power to stimulate pri- 
vate giving in support of educational institutions. . . . Un- 
fortunately (the) very existence (of this ruling) will irrep- 
arably damage and retard the efforts of charities to attract 
donors who might not otherwise be interested in making 
lifetime gifts to charity. . . . It will effectively frustrate an 
important method of giving on the part of older individ- 
uals who are desirous of making gifts to educational insti- 
tutions before they die. . . .” 


On the legal side, Professor Trautman concludes: 


“It is believed that Revenue Ruling 60-370 will not be 
sustained as a proper interpretation of the relevant sec- 
tions of the Internal Revenue Code. It seeks to substitute 
agency law for trust law. . . . The extent to which the 
work of educational and other charitable institutions 
should be either encouraged or limited by a tax deduction 
and the proper relation of this deduction to the exclusion 
of municipal bond interest are important tax policy prob- 
lems for the changing of which the President and the Con- 
gress have the political responsibility. . . . Until the Con- 
gress and the President make those changes after due con- 
sideration and for general application, it does not seem 
appropriate for the I.R.S. to do this in a narrow, incon- 
sistent, isolated situation, which, nevertheless, is of tre- 
mendous importance to the welfare of our society.” 


In State vs. Bishop Seabury Mission, the Minnesota su- 
preme court in commenting on the public service nature 
of educational institutions said: 

“It is important to inquire how such institutions may 
best and most successfully be encouraged. The ‘encour- 
agement’ ought not to be limited to mere formal acts of 
recognition or praise on the part of the state or people, 
but to broad acts of such potentiality as will result in sub- 
stantial benefit and assistance to them.” 


The dollars that will be skimmed off for the federal 
treasury by closing down the life income plans will be in- 
significant compared with the millions that can be ex- 
pected to be raised for education through giving official 
blessing. 


Practical Program 


This is not a “strange scheme to enrich the college treas- 
uries.” It is a practical program for strengthening one of 
democracy’s life lines. 

With our college student population expected to go from 
this year’s 4.3 million to an estimated 7 million in 1970, 
the federal government might well reconsider steps to 
give tax encouragement to those who are farsighted 
enough to take intelligent action on their own initiative 
and do something about it. * 
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| De nmes education requires a systematic approach to 
the problem of building support. An administrative 
structure can be organized to accomplish this end. 

The principles of the program are applicable equally to 
public and private institutions, large and small. Just the 
emphasis will differ. Every institution needs a faculty and 
a power plant, and every institution needs better under- 
standing and support. 

These remarks are based on three premises: 


1. There is nothing mystical about organization of a 
good institutional support program. The steps are clear, 
and can be applied by an institution. 

2. The principal tools are found in the administrative 
areas of public relations, fund raising, and alumni rela- 
tions. 

3. These tools must be brought together into a sys- 
tematic, persuasive and persistent program in order to be 
of maximum use. 

How many steps are necessary to win public under- 
standing and support? There are seven. They constitute 
a relatively quiet but systematic process involving a com- 
mitment by the whole institution. 


Step One 


Develop a clear, vigorous and inspiring written state- 
ment of the character and goals of the institution. 

This doesn’t mean the typical catalog statement that the 
college builds character. ['m talking about the statement 
that sets your institution apart from others; its particular 
and peculiar reason for being; the definition of major 
policies as to size, curriculum, student body, faculty and 
campus. This statement will make evident the self-im- 
posed limitations of your services as well as the vision of 
your aspirations. 

In my experience, the lack of a written statement of 
goals and a definition of policies has been the cause of 

‘ more mistakes in administration, more wasted time in 
A systematic tool committee meetings, and more confusion in the develop- 
for approaching ment program than any other single factor I can think of. 


the problem of Step Twe 
A as Invite and encourage every member of the institutional 
building support family — trustees, administration, faculty, students and 
alumni — to participate freely and wholeheartedly in the 
accomplishment of the goals set forth for the institution. 


This is essentially a morale step that is begun by in- 
volvement in Step One and will continue throughout the 
program. 

Nothing, literally nothing, can be accomplished with a 
passive board of trustees, a divided faculty, an unwilling 
student body, an uncommitted administration, or a 
lackadaisical or obstructive alumni body. 

I don’t like to use the word “image” but I am really 
talking about the need to have agreement on the pro- 
jected image of the institution as basic to the whole pro- 
gram for the success of the development program. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
Francis C. Pray 


Vice President-College Relations From a paper presented at the Conference on Financing the Woman's 


: : y ; , A - Two-Year College, held at Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Mass. 
Council for Financial Aid to Education, New York February 1961 
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Step Three 


We have set our goals and mobilized the family. Now, 
undertake a searching analysis and challenging written 
description of the needs that must be met to attain the 
goals and accomplish the mission. 


This list will include buildings, if you need them; en- 
dowment, if you need it; land, if required. The needs may 
be expressed in dollars or in kind. They may not involve 
money at all. For example, one of your needs may be to 
have a better understanding of your college by high 
school guidance counselors so you may have a better 
choice of students. 


Step Four 


Identify and analyze the means required and poten- 
tially available to meet the needs to attain the goals and 
accomplish the mission. 


This step involves a careful look at your constituencies 
— your key alumni, your friends, appropriate government 
agencies, your church, your community, and all general 
sources of money such as foundations, corporations, 
wealthy individuals, and individuals and groups important 
to your welfare. 

Build a file of information on each source, whether it be 
an individual, a group, a corporation, a church, a founda- 
tion, a legislative leader, or a large segment of the general 
public. 


Step Five 


After the potential sources have been identified, and 
researched: Write a prescription for a practical approach 
to each key person or group whose contribution of money, 
time or influence is important. 


This is the “project level” operation, perhaps the most 
important of all. 

The important thing is that we prepare systematic 
programs of action, with time and place objectives, to at- 
tain specific actions with specific individuals or groups. 

There is a law of physics which says that energy does 
work only when it acts on something. We are ready for 
action. Step One has set forth the goals. Step Two has 
concerned itself with mobilizing the family. Step Three 
has set forth the specific objectives or needs. Step Four 
has identified the sources of support to meet the objec- 
tives. Step Five has developed the prescriptions to trans- 
form potential support into actual results. 


Step Six 


Develop a coordinated, effective administrative organ- 
ization and operating program to obtain the means to 
meet the needs to attain the goals. 


The support commitment begins at the top. After the 
board of trustees has accepted responsibilities for the total 
institutional support program and has registered commit- 
ment to it, special board committees should be organized 
to bring constant attention to the program. Subcommittees 
may be organized in areas where board members have 
special influence, such as in corporate relations and special 
gifts, perhaps also in the areas of government or church 
relations, and in wills and bequests. 
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Let’s look at it this way. The institution can be thought 
of as an organism in the midst of its environment. Some 
of the factors of this environment it can influence; some it 
cannot. It cannot change or influence, except in minor 
degree, its physical location (it usually can’t go south 
for the winter), nor can it change the climate of the area 
(although it does heat and may air-condition its build- 
ings). 

It can influence, however, by and large, the people in 
its environment who are important to its welfare. In an 
earlier section we noted how these people may be identi- 
fied and how prescriptions may be written to encourage 
them to give us support. But, administratively, how should 
an institution organize to do this job best? 

The program should be coordinated by a senior admin- 
istrative officer of stature equivalent to the chief academic 
officer and the chief business officer. The president now 
bears the same relationship to the development program 
as he does to other key phases of the institutional opera- 
tion. 

The president comes in at key decisions, speaks with 
people of major importance, involves all the other officers 
in institutional planning, delegates every possible function 
except those where his own presence and effort are nec- 
essary to success. These occasions may be fewer than some 
presidents would guess when the staff is adequate, but 
more than the president would wish if he has impossible 
dreams of delegating all responsibility. 


Step Seven 


Undertake a continuous follow-up and analysis, a sort 
of rolling reevaluation, to improve performance, assess re- 
sults, and modify goals or methods in the light of changing 


conditions. 


The institutions that are moving ahead have done two 
things: 

i. They have clearly defined aims; they have set them- 
selves the rigorous job of building quality; they have de- 
fined the area where they can serve our society. 

2. In addition to these things, they have committed the 
necessary money, time, energy, imagination and person- 
nel to the task of getting the support they need to meet 
their goals. 

The institutions that are not moving ahead, by and 
large, are failing to improve through lack of the same 
elements. They are drifting in direction; they have not 
clearly defined a courageous line of action; they have not 
identified clearly a useful purpose that they can serve 
in society. They somehow have not won from their govern- 
ing boards or administration that commitment to the de- 
velopment process which would supply the time, the 
money, the energy, the imagination and the personnel 
which are required if they are to make a major break- 
through in support. 

The gap between the best and worst is growing wider. 
The public every year is growing more sophisticated. The 
public every year is better able to discriminate between 
quality and marginal institutions. Every year wasted, 
every month’s delay in making your case for legislative 
support, or for private gift support, or for church support, 
or for better understanding, is a year or a month that can 
never be recaptured. . 
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How To Select Counsel 


What can the college president or trustee do? 


Arthur C. Frantzreb 
Consultant in Philanthropy, New York 


UND raising counsel is a highly specialized service, 

conspicuous when used correctly as well as when 
avoided. Counsel cannot be called in too soon in planning 
possible programs. Often a consultant’s experience on one 
or two matters can save hours of unnecessary work and 
meetings. The problem is to select counsel whose integrity 
in giving honest advice can be trusted as being unmoti- 
vated by a commercial desire to further more profitable 
services. 

Often the questions are asked: “Is counsel necessary?” 
and “Why?” Any answer by a fund raising consultant 
would be prejudiced, but let’s consider the question this 
way: 

if financial needs exceed estimates of potential; 

if leadership is unknown, uncertain and/or inexperi- 
enced; 

if the president is inexperienced and/or wary; 

if the fund raising staff is overburdened; 

if trustees visualize fund sources outside themselves; 

if time is of the essence; 

if major weaknesses exist in alumni and public relations; 

if the needs seem trite and redundant; and, 

if every effort must be expended to raise funds; 
then, you need experienced, objective, honest fund raising 
counsel to appraise your situation. 

You need counsel to investigate potential, to determine 
strengths as well as actual weaknesses, to indicate direc- 
tions, to plan programs, to refine the sales story, to supple- 
ment (not replace) existing staff, to assist personally the 
president, and perhaps direct or manage an intensive pro- 
gram. When the sales story is set, when a plan has been 
formulated, when trustees approve the direction recom- 
mended, then, if fund raising counsel is retained, its prin- 
cipal function is to create continually the urgency and 
necessity for program action until success is achieved. 


Considerations in Counsel Selection 

Perhaps one of the most difficult tasks of institutional 
trustees is the selection of fund raising counsel. Some in- 
dividuals and a few firms are committed to client programs 
for as much as three years or more ahead. There are fund 
raising organizations that will sell a client on their serv- 
ices, are retained, and then literally hire the first person 
who comes into the office and relax until he sends in a fi- 
nal report. 

Member firms of the American Association of Fund 
Raising Counsel (A.A.F.R.C.) are required by association 
policies to meet certain minimum standards for member- 


ship such as volume of business, number of staff personnel, 
number of qualified campaign directors (qualified by 
length of experience) and subscription to the Association 
Fair Practice Code. However, such standards are not al- 
ways maintained by some member firms; hence, A.A.F.R.C. 
membership per se is not prima facie evidence of quality 
service though it is the best such organization yet con- 
ceived to set standards. The continual enforcement of ini- 
tiating standards leaves much to be desired. In view of 
this, what are the college trustee and president to do? 


To select counsel consider the following: 

1. Designate Selection Committee. To centralize re- 
sponsibility and to be fair to counsel and institution alike, 
delegate the responsibility for selection of counsel to an 
existing committee (preferably the executive committee) 
or appoint the president a committee of one. 

2. Staff Inquiry. Chances are that the business officer, 
director of development, alumni fund secretary, and/or 
director of g have learned of effective and success- 
fic knowledge plus an evaluation of staff, operational pro- 
cedures, and professional attitude best suited to the in- 
stitution’s needs. 

3. Trustees. Request suggestions from fellow board 
members with specific knowledge as to organization 
served, date, goal, success, president or top volunteer. 

4. A.A.F.R.C. Write the American Association of Fund 
Raising Counsel, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
New York, for a list of member firms and such pamphlets 
as would assist in the selection of counsel. Do not ask for 
recommendations; it cannot comply. 

5. Yellow Pages or . . .? Conduct additional research 
among other resources for reference, i.e. bankers, cham- 
bers of commerce, better business bureaus, and so forth. 
ican Alumni Council, and the college business officers 
associations may also be useful. 

6. Interviews. Using accumulated information, write 
three or four individuals or firms citing preliminary plans 
and requesting an interview for preliminary, no-cost dis- 
cussion of services. 

7. Proposal. After the personal interview, request a 
comprehensive proposal letter from counsel in whom 
there may be sustained interest. 

8. References. When basic information is collated and 
there are facts, objectives, policies, staff names, and ex- 
perience to check, telephone (do not write) for personal 
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reference clients served, or references given, plus other 
check-point sources such as neighboring college presi- 
dents. 

9. Final Interview. After thorough inquiry the com- 
mittee or president may present the top two or three can- 
didates to the trustees for half-hour to one-hour interviews 
each. A special meeting is by far preferable owing to the 
complexity and difficulty of selection, importance to the 
institution, and fairness to all concerned. 

10. Retention. A formal letter of retention must come 
from the board of trustees or, upon its authority, from 
the president. 


Criteria and Warnings 


In view of the foregoing considerations, how does the 
selection committee determine the best consultant for its 
institution? The following guideline is not all-inclusive but 
cites some of the criteria and warnings experience has 
taught the author to consider. They may be helpful in 
spotting phonies, unethical practice, overselling, cliches 
and stereotyped practices. The warnings cited are real. 

1. Sense of Responsibility. Individuals and firms as well 
as clients must take time to remember that fund raising 
is the act of divesting holders of assets, thereby making 
them available in perpetuity for the good of mankind. 
This is a business with a spirit — the spirit of charity, love 
for mankind, call it by what word of service you wish. 
Faculty, facilities and services must be provided for fu- 
ture generations as they were by past generations. The 
real meaning for fund raising programs must not be lost 
in mechanics. 

Warning: Watch for overemphasis on the mechanics of 
fund raising without the real motivation — sacrificial per- 
sonal philanthropy. Counsel should be partners with the 
institution in bringing reality to the dream of growth and 
substance. Watch for lip service to ideals, while in the acid 
test action springs from other values and attitudes. 

2. Experience. An important but elusive factor, experi- 
ence most often is cited as justification for special con- 
sideration and/or qualification. Yet experience means noth- 
ing if such experience is not related directly to the insti- 
tution by size, composition of trustees, distribution of 
alumni, needs, time funds are required, and so forth. 

Warning: Ask for clients served in last three years, types 
of service, and dates of service. Also, beware of the for- 
mula system, plan or technic used successfully elsewhere 
as the way your institution’s problems may be solved. 

3. Preliminary Technics. The first contact with counsel 
may indicate much to the alert executive. Some firms have 
and some individuals may be excellent salesmen, who are 
dynamic on first impression and appear to know all the 
right answers, but the real test involves the ability to live 
with each other through success and disappointment. 

Warning: Determine the salesman’s depth by the ques- 
tions he asks prior to giving a judgment. Watch for the 
glib con-man climate or an air of overconfidence by min- 
imizing the scope of your problems. Watch for name 
dropping. Watch how articulate he is in differentiating 
his services. Watch for the use of the completed survey 
report as a sales technic to get a campaign. Try to deter- 
mine how much counsel — honest counsel — exists as 
compared to “get-the-account” eagerness. How much is 
front line pitch-man? 
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4. References. Perhaps one of the most used and most 
inaccurate tools is the reference or recommendation pro- 
cedure. Yet, in good conscience, references must be 
sought in the hope that honest opinions will be forth- 
coming. Unfavorable comment may come, however, if a 
consultant does not satisfy one particular client or the 
person contacted, but it might not be the consultant's fault. 
On the contrary, in some cases it would be high praise 
because the individual respondent fell down on the par- 
ticular assignment given him by counsel. 


Warning: Beware of names given by consultants; they 
are undoubtedly genuine friends. Check other individuals 
at the same institution, particularly the business officer, 
development officer, and program leaders. 


5. “Market Analysis.” Those institutions which urgently 
need capital funds or are anticipating an intensive capital 
fund program will be advised to submit to a survey or 
fund raising study by every ethical counselor, individual 
or firm. It is technically and humanly impossible to deter- 
mine probable success honestly in advance of a “test” of 
the giving constituency as to their “state of readiness.” 
Also volunteer leadership and key gift potential must be 
determined. 

Trustees should also expect negative reports but each 
report should include a positive plan of action. Negative 
reports as to possible success of immediate programs can 
be a most valuable contribution of counsel. 

Warning: (A) Expect that in an honest report (either 
in the verbal and/or the written one) there will be facts 
and situations reported that any board or institution may 
not wish to hear. If such does not appear, something is 
wrong. No institution is so perfect that conditions unfavor- 
able to fund raising do not exist. Problems may lie within 
the board of trustees itself or with the president. If they 
exist, they should be reported and handled. Watch for 
“whitewashing” of survey reports to “protect” someone 
or some program and prepare the way for ultimate reten- 
tion, hopefully. This practice — a prevalent one — is basi- 
cally dishonest and a gross disservice. Also watch for 
studies which are preponderantly historical documentation. 
(B) Rules of thumb based on substantial, specialized ex- 
perience plus population, industry and economic analysis 
will be proffered in lieu of an actual, individualized time 
consuming study. There is reason to suspect that with 
such a mechanical, impersonal analysis as an initial serv- 
ice that any eventual program management will be arbi- 
trary, mechanical and stereotyped. Fund raising manage- 
ment service, if successful, must reflect too many intangi- 
ble factors to be that mechanical or “scientific.” (C) Also 
watch for counsel belittling the importance of the study 
as a two or three day or one week affair. What manner of 
security could thus be assured a reasonable and intelligent 
governing body? An institution, as an individual, gets just 
what it pays for. A free survey spells lack of institutional 
self-confidence, quality, dignity and premature overcon- 
fidence in counsel. 


6. Supervision. This factor in counsel consideration is 
as loosely applied as it is stated in pre-retention discussion. 
Genuine supervision of assigned staff for capital, annual, 
deferred gift, or special project work is most valuable not 
only to the client but also to the staff director. Supervisors 
must be seen and their advice felt. There are just so 





many supervisors around — pitifully few in view of de- 
mand. Hence, functional supervision is most important. 

Warning: Beware of the casualness of attention to’ su- 
pervision policy as a criterion for selection of counsel. Also 
if supervision is not a specific fee charge the institution 
cannot count on much supervision. Too, check on how 
many accounts the named supervisor is supervising. It 
may point to weakness. 

7. Personnel. Today as great an emphasis is placed 
upon the assignment of staff as on selection of prime 
counsel, If an intensive fund raising campaign is immi- 
nent, assigned staff is critically important. Some firms re- 
fuse to put their staff “on the block” for preliminary in- 
terviews as this impugns confidence in the firm, its officers, 
und its experience. Some organizations send a “typical” 
program director. 

Warning: If staff is interviewed, be sure its experi- 
ence is genuine and directional in fact. The staff person 
should be one from whom you can and will take direction. 
He should be inspirational as a leader, know his job, look 
and talk well. Check on staff turnover. 

8. Cost of Counsel. Costs of fund raising campaigns 
are least understood. In the first place costs are and must 
be incurred regardless of “meeting the goal.” An attorney's 
fees maintain even if the court case is lost. Suppose an in- 
stitution needs a million dollars. If this sum were bor- 
rowed at 4 per cent the cost would be far greater for a 
20 year period than the $75,000 cost to raise the same 
million dollars through a philanthropic gift program. As 
it happens, businessmen do not bristle at the former costs 
but do when considering the fund program costs. 

Fees are charged in several ways. Counsel is available 
on a per diem basis from $150.and per annum from $5000. 
Charges are based upon time required on and off campus 
for services rendered. Surveys or fund raising studies con- 


suming the full-time services of an experienced person for 
four weeks to six months or more cost from $3500 to $35,- 


000. Intensive campaign services are based on the fees 
charged for the senior director — usually $750 to $1000 
per week. Staff living, travel and some administrative costs 
are additional on an out-of-pocket cost basis. 

Warning; Insist on a detailed, estimated budget. The 
campaign is where money is made by fund raising firms 
and it is made on personnel assigned. \’atch for over- 
staffing with professional personnel. Also, do not force in- 
experienced staff personnel upon a campaign director. 
This usually will cost greatly in the end. Insist on periodic 
reports of expenses. Every institution should obtain a 
separate, outside audit of campaign records as of the date 
counsel closes the campaign. 

9. Creativity. Trustee and institutional administrators 
alike know from experience with counsel that the actual 
fund raising service can soon become a mechanical pro- 
cedure 

Increasing demands for the philanthropic dollar, gigan- 
tic needs, new public resources, new private resources, 
discovery of new technics merit real counsel — real advice 
to trustees, administrators and staff to expand methods, 
test new procedures, and so forth. 

Warning: Note from materials provided the similarity 
of approach. Check with former clients to determine use 
of new ideas. There are certain basie mechanical pro- 
cedures which must be respected, used and pushed to 
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their successful conclusion. However, be wary of identical 
superimposition of “campaign plan” from another institu- 
tion on your institution. 

Clients must understand that whatever problems exist 
are theirs; help is at hand but only a hand extended in 
giving is in position to receive. There is no magic in fund 
raisers. They set up the conditions for action; they won't 
raise money or do all the work; and, they won’t know all 
the answers. 

What does fund raising counsel desire in client relation- 
ships? 

l, Highest Motivation. There have been occasions when 
a president or a trustee has urged the development of a 
phony crisis or fund raising situation to keep up with 
another institution or for personal aggrandizement. Such 
an attempt to create a state and status of readiness is nega- 
tive and unphilanthropic in concept. Ethical counselors 
with a sense of responsibility to the giving public will ad- 
vise accordingly. 

2. Real Needs. Counsel very often faces a list of needs 
“conjured up” or dictated by one person or one office. 
Today's demands for educational services are real and can 
be measured and be the basis of positive action. 

3. Attitude. Clients should not approach counsel with 
a chip on the shoulder, daring assistance. It happens. The 
desire to accept help must be present together with the 
willingness to listen and to take advice offered. 

4. Action. retain decision 
making responsibility. The leadership must decide, not be 
pushed into anything. Counsel does not provide immunity 


Institutions must and use 


from action or work but counsel can decline to continue 
if plans and schedules to which it is committed are not 
considered for a priori action. 

5. Confidence and Trust. Every effort should be made 
to indicate to faculty, staff, students and friends complete 
confidence and trust in counsel. Displeasures or dissatis- 
faction should not become public property. Harmonious 
exchange must exist or counsel retention should be can- 
celed. 

6. Patience. Ample time must be provided for com- 
munication of plans. Sometimes volunteers move very 
slowly. Time schedules may be altered to leadership in- 
decision. Too, the time between solicitations is long, par- 
ticularly in the higher gift ranges. Money must go out be- 
fore it comes back; many times months go by until] the 
inertia is Overcome. 

7. Red Tape. If the study uncovers undue red tape 

and counsel can additional time 


recognize it mav be 


“internal negotiations.” 


The client must be readv and willing to subordinate ex- 


scheduled due ww necessity for 
pedience and penny-foolish economy. Counsel must have 
the tools to do the job needed. The client should be pre- 
pared to engage vendors outside the normal scope to get 
done quickly, qualitatively and effectively as 
After all, the client has retained 


counsel in these matters, too, and counsel is being paid 


a job 


counsel may suggest 

8. Time. So often college presidents will exercise lead- 
ership in obtaining counsel and 
where they must take positive 


in planning to the point 
stands in administration 
and solicitation. All of a sudden the calendar becomes so 
busy that decisions cannot be rendered promptly, speech- 
es made, nor top prospects solicited. A preoccupation with 
busyness delays the main business of leadership. - 
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Good News for Private Schools 


Ben Morton 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


OR the first time in the history of the United States, 

private institutions of higher education are enrolling 
fewer than one-half the total number of students. The 
trend began with World War II and the percentage is 
continually declining. It would appear that major atten- 
tion in the financing of higher education has turned to 
increasing government participation, meaning, of course, 
a stress on public institutions. 

The natural question arises at this point as to the future 
of private colleges. and universities. Should they continue 
to take an increasingly smaller proportion of the students 
because of financial inability? Is there merit in the argu- 
ment that it is in the best interests of us all to keep a 
substantial portion of higher education on a private non- 
state and nonfederal control basis? Can we afford not to 
have private institutions continue to carry a substantial 
part of the load? 

The answer here is that there is a real national advan- 
tage in having pluralistic higher education with its sub- 
sequent checks and balances. And, from the strict and 
immediate pragmatic point of view, it would appear that 
it is in the national interest to build up and strengthen ex- 
isting institutions of higher education in addition to build- 
ing new ones. Since there are at least two private colleges 
ind universities to every public one, the implication is 
obvious 

To assume the incteasing responsibility private institu- 
tions must find additional sources of income. The current 
trend of raising tuition can only go to some indeterminate 
level without pricing many students out of college com- 
pletely. Further, it would appear that a natural relation- 
ship exists between private corporations and private higher 
education. It is here that the cooperative state organiza- 
tions come into the picture because they are largely or- 
ganized to develop this relationship on a sound and lasting 


basis. 


In absolute terms, the amount of support received thus 
far from corporations through cooperative state and re- 
gional programs is paltry when compared to the total 
needs of higher education in America. The $10 million 
raised by the 40 organizations in the various states and 
regions in 1960-61 is insignificant when compared to the 
projected needs of higher education for a total of $10 
billion in 1970. 


However, when put into proper perspective, it can make 
the difference even now for the specific smaller colleges 


with one or two million dollar budgets. And, when the 
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enrollments of the 480 institutions participating in the 
state programs are totaled, even now they would collec- 
tively comprise perhaps 50 major universities. Such a 
total is not at all insignificant, particularly if one agrees 
that all possible educational resources must be utilized to 
meet future needs. 

What are the organizational and operational mechanics 
of the organizations under discussion? 

Generally, a group of private colleges within a state 
incorporates an organization in which are set forth certain 
membership requirements. In almost every case an execu- 
tive officer is provided for. Using college presidents, other 
appropriate college personnel and interested businessmen, 
the executive director sets up solicitation calls on corpora- 
tions. This is a continuing program with a majority of the 
participating firms contributing year after year. Almost all 
the organizations are controlled by representatives of the 
member institutions, although there is a growing tendency 
to include businessmen as members of the boards of con- 
trol. 

Funds solicited are invariably unrestricted. In all but 
four of the 40 organizations, the donor may designate 
the college or colleges to which his contribution is to go. 
Otherwise, it is divided among all members on the basis of 
a formula. Twenty-six of the organizations divide 60 per 
cent of the receipts on the basis of enrollment, and 40 
per cent equally among all members. Ten divide all re- 
ceipts equally, regardless of enrollment. Three divide 50 
per cent according to enrollment, and 50 per cent equally. 

Who are the members? 

For the most part, the cooperative college movement 
involves the four-year private college. Almost all organ- 
izations expressly forbid in their by-laws public or junior 
college membership (as new members). A very insignificant 
number of the member institutions offer graduate work of 
any kind. 

By the process of division, it can be readily seen that 
the average enrollment is approximately 1000 since there 
are approximately 500,000 students enrolled in the 480 
institutions. However, there are quite a number of small 
colleges with enrollments well under 200 and at least a 
dozen with more than 5000 students. Specifically, there 
are 139 with enrollments up to 500, 199 with enrollments 
of 500 to 1000, 92 with enrollments of 1000 to 1500, 22 
with enrollments of 1500 to 2000, and 28 with enrollments 
of more than 2000. 

At least 37 of the 40 organizations require regional ac- 
creditation for membership. There are about six members 





The facts are clear. Private colleges 


and universities are faced with a big 
crisis: increasingly smaller enroll- 
ments due to financial inability. The 


solution may lie in statewide co-ops. 


of the various organizations without such recognition. 
However, they joined before the requirement was added 
to the various constitutions and/or by-laws. 

All but 91 of the 480 institutions have some religious 
affiliation. Two hundred and sixty-five are related to some 
Protestant denomination, and 124 are Catholic. 

Where are the organizations? 


Organized on State Basis 


Only Delaware, Alaska and Hawaii are not included in 
some organization. All but 10 of the other states are or- 
ganized on a state basis. The two regional organizations 
are the Intermountain Colleges Association, Inc., including 
Arizona, Idaho, Nevada and New Mexico, and the New 
England College Funds, Inc., including Massachusetts, 
Maine, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont. 

There has been a national coordination agency since 
1953. In 1958, the present national organization, the In- 
dependent College Funds of America, Inc., was organized 
with offices in New York City. To quote from the 1960 
promotional brochure of that organization, it “. . . seeks 
to secure greater identification for the state association 
movement, plans and coordinates approaches to national 
corporations, conducts research and disseminates informa- 
tion on and encourages cooperation among the state or- 
ganizations.” 

Prior to 1958, a coordinating center and clearinghouse 
was located in Indianapolis. This organization was under 
the direction of Dr. Frank Sparks, then president of 
Wabash College and one of the two founders of the pio- 
neer Indiana organization. The Association of American 
Colleges Commission on Colleges and Industry sponsored 
the clearinghouse and it, in turn, sponsored workshops fo: 
college presidents and state association directors and gave 
advice to the new state associations that were getting 
under way. 


National Solicitation 


Through the national organization, many of the large, 
nationally oriented corporations are solicited on behalf 
of the entire movement. And some of the largest and best 
known corporation names are currently included on the 
lists of donors. 

With some key facts as to the characteristics of the co- 
operative movement in mind, it is possible to turn to the 
really crucial question — what is the relative importance 
of the organizations and the funds they collect? Is there 
evidence to indicate that this movement can or is sup- 
posed to be the answer to the financial problems men- 
tioned in the first portion of this article? 


Perhaps it is well to start with a statement of objectives 
as set forth by the Independent College Funds of Amer- 
ica, Inc. To quote from its 1960 publication: “These col- 
leges (members outlined above) are not requesting corpo- 
rations to close the entire gap in their financial structure. 
What they are asking is that corporations join as partners 
with alumni and individual donors to make certain this 
gigantic task is accomplished.” 


LC.F.A. goes on to suggest that corporations should 
be contributing 20 per cent of the total needed from all 
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philanthropic sources. And the amount named is approxi- 
mately $60 million by 1970. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the 1958- 
59 survey by the Council for Financial Aid to Education 
reveals that business concerns contributed $24,135,917 to 
366 private coeducational institutions that year. Since ma- 
jor, private universities were excluded from the 366, per- 
haps there is some basis of comparison here. True, the 
480 members of the cooperative organizations include 
many noncoeducational institutions, and a number of the 
366 surveyed by C.F.A.E. are not members. However, 
there is enough overlap of institutions to give one bit of 
evidence as to how corporate support is proceeding. 

It should be pointed out that cooperative sources 
brought in about $8 million during 1958-59, the year the 
C.F.A.E. survey just quoted was made. We see then that 
roughly one-tenth of all corporate support to all higher 
education (which amounted to $98,456,255) came from 
cooperative sources. 

When broken down by types of institutions, however, 
the C.F.A.E. 1958-59 survey presents something of a dif- 
ferent picture. If 49 major private institutions, 165 state 
institutions, and 108 professional and specialized schools 
are excluded, one is left with $31,344,862 going to 366 
private coeducational institutions, 64 men’s colleges, and 
142 women’s colleges. Thus, cooperative giving amounted 
to about one-fourth of all money given by corporations to 
the type of institution served by state and regional co- 
operative organizations. 


Unrestricted Gifts to State Associations 
As has already been established, funds given by corpo- 


rations to the cooperative organizations are generally un- 
restricted. And, although there is no immediate way to 
definitely establish the fact, probably the $31,344,862 
given by corporations to private higher education (exclud- 
ing the 49 private universities) included many restricted 
donations. Therefore, cooperative organization unrestricted 
funds become even more relatively important than it 
would first appear since they may well constitute almost 
all unrestricted giving from corporations. 

From the line of reasoning outlined thus far, one can 
assume then that a substantial and important portion of 
unrestricted corporate giving to private higher education 
comes from cooperative organizations. And since the press- 
ing need of American higher education is generally agreed 
to be for unrestricted funds, the source under considera- 
tion becomes considerably more important than the raw 
figures would originally indicate. 

What then are the implications as to the importance of 
the state and regional organizations? Obviously, they can- 
not and perhaps should not be expected to be the major 
source of funds for private higher education. They can, 
however, supply important and perhaps crucial unre- 
stricted income from sources that otherwise would not be 
very productive. 


The Public Relations Value 


Then, too, the public relations value of the cooperative 
movement is obviously great, although not readily meas- 
urable. There is abundant evidence to the effect that 
many corporate gifts to individual colleges can be traced 
to the cooperative organization activities. Not only do 
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these organizations call attention to the needs of higher 
education in a united way which could not be accom- 
plished by individual institutions, but they also create 
good relationships between individual colleges and cor- 
porations. It is well known that substantial individual gifts 
have been made to colleges because of the contact be- 
tween the college officials and the corporation executives, 
fostered by cooperative activity. The ramifications of this 
sort of pattern are endless. Certainly, they all point to 
beneficial results for private higher education. 

A look at the cumulative annual growth in donations 
and number of gifts to all cooperative organizations shows 
a steady and rapid growth in both categories. Figures com- 
piled by the Independent College Funds of America, Inc., 
show the following pattern: 


No. of Donors 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


1960 9,704,392 


However, a closer check reveals a trend toward more 
but smaller gifts, particularly in the case of the older of 
the 40 organizations. They apparently have been success- 
ful in involving the larger and more wealthy corporations 
in their respective areas, and additions are relatively small 
corporations. In other words, they are getting more and 
more $25 contributions and fewer of $1000 or more. Ob- 
viously, a team of two or more college presidents should 
not normally be soliciting the smaller type. 

To ensure future dynamic growth in keeping with the 
record up to this time, a new emphasis is obviously 
needed. Those already involved must be persuaded to in- 
crease their annual contributions. In Indiana, at least, a 
move is being made in this direction via a series of meet- 
ings between college and business officials to discuss the 
future direction of the cooperative movement. 

In summary, perhaps one could safely say that private 
cooperative fund raising is of real potential significance 
for the future, judging from what has transpired up to this 
point. Apart from the funds obtained, the movement is 
giving a united front to private higher education and a 
sense of mission that perhaps might otherwise be missing 
in an effective sense of the word. Perhaps the state and re- 
gional organizations constitute the framework within 
which private higher education will be able to prosper 
and thus maintain a dualistic system of higher education 
to the ultimate benefit of the nation despite adverse social 
and economic conditions. 

Although undoubtedly many of the larger and better 
financed members of the organizations realize a relatively 
minor financial benefit from membership, the over-all ef- 
fect is favorable to the advancement of private higher 
education in general. That individual institutions realize 
this fact is apparent from the rapid growth in the number 
of organizations and participating colleges to a near satura- 
tion point today. 2 





Trustees 


Sometimes 


Forget 


... their obligation to provide and 
cultivate appropriate avenues of 
income. This responsibility is not 
primarily the president’s; it be- 


longs chiefly to the trustees. 


Austin V. McClain 


President, Marts & Lundy, Inc., New York 


Sen is an interesting era to serve as a trustee. The last 
two decades have had many unusual problems. When 
we were at war we wondered how we would keep the 
men’s schools and colleges open. Immediately after the 
war we wondered how we could survive the onslaught on 
the G.L. bill. Now we face even greater demands, if the 
predictions for this decade are correct. 

Perhaps 30,000 men and women serve as trustees of our 
schools and colleges. An unusual responsibility rests on 


From a paper presented at the Bradford Conference on Financing the 
Woman's Two-Year College, Bradford, Mass. February 1961. 
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them because our national survival depends on our educa- 
tional system. This problem is twofold, an often forgotten 
fact. We have to educate increasing quantities of students, 
but as we do this we also have to find some way to create 
an atmosphere to let a few really brilliant minds develop 
It is very difficult to work toward both quantity and 
quality. 

An illustration of this is taken from a report of the late 
Martin Whitaker, president of Lehigh University, whom 
[ admired greatly. He said, “If the track coach trains 
every student in college to run the 100 yard dash in 11 
seconds, we won't win any track meets. Out of the en- 
tire enrollment he has to train one to run it in 10 seconds, 
or less than that, if we are to win.” 

The same is true of brains. We can educate quantita- 
tively, but our fight for survival will rest with a very few 
men of great intellectual capacity in the various key points 
of leadership — science, government, religion and so forth. 
A thousand pretty good brains cannot do the work of one 
great intellect. 

It is an exciting time to be a trustee. It is certainly an 
honor. Personally I think it is also a Jot of fun. The modern 
trusteeship carries with it an increasing number of obliga- 
tons. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, in 1954, delivered a talk entitled 
“College Trustees — Custodians or Builders?” I would like 
to urge that all trustees serve in both capacities. 

The Middle States Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools has defined the duties in an important docu- 
ment entitled “Functions of Boards of Trustees in Higher 
Education.” I would like to quote from several parts of 
that: 

“Trustees . . . have three primary areas of responsibility: 
institutional policy, presidential relations, and financial re- 
sources. .. . 

Since my experience is in the field of financial resources, 
I would like to confine myself to this aspect of the duties. 

Quoting further from the Middle States document: 

“The trustees are concerned with and must cultivate all 
appropriate sources of income .. . this is the part of their 
financial obligation which trustees sometimes forget. It is 
not primarily the president’s responsibility to raise funds. 
It is the trustees’. They need the president's leadership, but 
the actual responsibility rests on the board, collectively 
and individually. One vital factor in assessing the effec- 
tiveness of a board of trustees is the extent to which they 
(a) contribute personally, each according to his means, 
and (b) directly obtain contributions from others.” 

What has been said or cited so far has been a restate- 
ment of certain duties of trustees, with special comment 
on their fund raising obligations. I will try now to do more 
than merely dwell on their responsibility for fund raising, 
but I will try to suggest how this might be done. 

The closer one is to the center of things, the more he is 
aware of the need; also, the greater is his influence in per- 
suading others. 

The trustees are the top leaders in their respective 
schools, and their influence with prospective donors is 
very great. A prospect is complimented to be called on by 
a trustee, and make no mistake about it, the size of a gift 
is in direct proportion to the importance of the individual 
making the solicitation. Everyone who has ever been in a 
campaign knows this. 
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I am not suggesting that trustees should cast around for 
someone on whom they can call. I think their power 
should be guided and directed by an office at the college 
set up for the purpose of supplying certain needs. Natural- 
ly, the trustees cannot be expected to work out the de- 
tails; but they can make the calls,on the most important 
prospects. 

At most 
office” 


modern institutions there is a “development 
to make the plans for raising money and to de- 
velop all types of giving. This includes annual gifts, or the 
alumni fund, bequests, insurance and capital gifts. The 
development office should try to get e adh person to par- 
ticipate in the type of gift best suited to his interests. 

We try to get these gifts from alumni, friends, residents 
of the area, parents of the students, companies and founda- 
tions, and any other prospects 

These development programs are of fairly recent origin 
at most schools. Many schools have had an alumni fund for 
some years. Sometimes it has been operated by the school; 
sometimes it has been operated by an inde _penden t alumni 
I think it is better operated by the trustees 


and the alumni. 


association. 


One solution that may be feasible at some schools is. to 
have the development office give supervision to all fund 
raising. Then the director can decide what the best policy is 
. There is 
The gift 


most good over the 


with respect to each method of raising money 
various fandé. 
it will do th 


then no competition between the 
can be credited where 
long run 

Another annual fund work with 
the development office is that more money can be raised 
if the alumni fund (or annual fund) has the 
leadership and blessing of the headmaster or president and 
the official school body. I know of 


several alumni funds that have increased by approximately 


reason for having the 


in this way 
the board of trustees, 


300 per cent in the last three years largely because of the 
fact that the board of tnistees began to take on the re- 
sponsibility for them. Larger prospects are more likely to 
heed a call from an official body than from a quasi-of- 
ficial group. 

In both the alumni fund and the parents fund, I con- 
sider it somewhat better selling to ask for their funds for 
some specific objective, rather than for a general fund, o 
the budget. People are more likely to give to a specific 
need than to a general fund, and we will raise more through 
these two funds if they are specific. This does not mean 
the money cannot be raised for the budget, or even for an 
anticipated deficit. For instance, suppose the budget ap- 
The alumni fund 


then be raised for, say, 10 


pears to be $50,000 short for next year. 
and the parents fund could 
microscopes, new furnishings for 50 rooms, and a new roof 
for a building, because these things are in the budget, and 
have to be provided anyhow. The prospects get a chance 
to solve a definite problem, but in 


tually making a real contribution to the budget 


so doing thev are ac- 
Needless to say, as the Middle States document indi- 
“A trustee should also give in accordance with his 
ability.” This also 
solicitor. A story here illustrates several of these points. 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin long time 
chairman of the board of trustees at-Franklin and Marshall 
He is the brother of Frank Facken- 


cates: 
helps him become a more effective 
Fackenthal was for a 


College in Lancaster. 
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thal, who was acting president of Columbia University for 
several years. He had given the college several buildings; 
in fact he was its largest benefactor. The college needed 
a library, and several of the trustees were calling on their 
friends to see if they could get a donor. This went on 
for some months. One day, at a board meeting, Dr. Fack- 
enthal announced the exciting news that a donor had been 
found. “For six months,” he said, “I have been looking for 
a man to build the library, and now I have found him. It 
is I.” 

By working on it and being close to the need he had 
persuaded or sold himself on making the gift. He had not 
made up his mind at the outset, as so many believe, but 
his sights had been raised by his work on the project. 

I am not suggesting that trustees go around asking their 
friends to give. Merely asking for money, without a plan 
and a need, is mere beg gging. Working for a constructive 
plan to fulfill a need usually gets the money, and also 
performs an important public relations job for the college. 

Can the fund raising job be done in a pleasant rather 
than an unpleasant way? Many people fear such a task. 
One characteristic of fear is ignorance. So, like many re- 
formed individuals, I would like to tell you something of 
my reformation in this matter, and tell you how best to do 
the job. 


How Is Money Raised? 


Let us assume a mythical Narragansett University has 
5000 prospects, alumni and friends. This would mean that 
in a campaign for, let us say, $1 million, many are not 
called on, so seven out of 10 who are called on in person 
will give. This results in gifts from about one-third of the 
total, or 1666 donors. 

If 1666 give $1 million, then 10 per cent or 166 of 
them will have to give $750,000 to $800,000. Less than 1 
per cent of the donors will give 50 per cent, usually 15 to 
20 people. There is usually one gift of 10 per cent. The 
next 9 per cent will give 25 to 30 per cent. The remaining 
90 per cent will give 20 to 25 per cent. 

This is not a new formula. This. was the outcome of a 
campaign conducted more than a century ago. It follows 
that the trustees should handle top prospects. This means 
that if they carefully make calls on 25 to 50 individuals 
they will obtain about half of what is to be raised in a 
campaign or in any one year. Therefore, the trustees can 
pinpoint their efforts on a few prospects for substantial 
sums and not be involved in a large number of ealls for 
small amounts. 


The reason for these figures is not that some people are 
not generous. The reason is that 1.4 per cent of our tax- 


pavers have taxable incomes of $15,000 and more. In- 








dividuals below that figure are limited in what they can 
give to various campaigns. Individuals above that figure 
can begin to give in accordance with their interest. 


Must Have Concrete Need 


The first thing we have to have in seeking money is a 
concrete need. It is not convincing to ask people to give 
merely to show their love for the old school or for loyalty. 
It is basic that whenever there is a request for money we 
want to know what it is for. If a child asks for a dollar, 
our first question is: “What for?” I think we never turn 
over the money without this question. A department in a 
company would not get very far by merely asking the 
board of directors for $50,000. It would have to be accom- 
panied by a specific statement of what the money is for. 

The same is true when you ask for money for a college. 
You must know what it is for, and interpret this to the 
prospect, and show him it will fill a very specific need. I 
often hear educators say they want undesignated funds. 
This is one of the many cliches on a campus. Is undesig- 
nated money any more valuable than funds specifically 
designated, say, for the salary of the president? Does it 
make any difference? When you are asking for money, it 


does. 


Stating an Amount 


The next step in seeking funds from an individual is to 
inform him of how much you want him to give. You can- 
not go to him and tell him you need a new chemistry 
building, and leave him with his thoughts. Not if you ex- 
pect to do a maximum job. 

In my opinion, the most important step in making a 
solicitation is getting a figure into the mind of the pros- 
pect. He usually wants some sort of guidance of what is 
expected of him, and it is the only efficient way of doing 
the job. So my suggestion is that you tell your prospect 
you need a new chemistry building, and show him why 
you need it. And before you go to him you should decide 
in your mind how much he might be willing to give if he 
thoroughly understands the project. 

In nearly every case, the prospect wants help or a sug- 
gestion on how much he should give. He will say: “How 
much do you want from me,” or something of the sort. 

A cliche which we hear all the time from volunteers is: 
“This man is a hardheaded businessman and he knows 
what he wants to do.” So when the question “How much 
should I give” is asked, they answer in this original and 
helpful way: “Oh, just anything you want to give. You 
are a hardheaded businessman and you know your own 
mind.” So the volunteer gives no help to the prospect, and 
certainly does not help his school. 

Some volunteers will say to a prospect: “Henry, we 
have you down for $5000.” This is really the mark of a 
rank amateur. It is discourteous, does not give the pros- 
pect credit for having any brains at all, and worse than 
that, it makes him mad. 

The easiest way to transmit this to him is to say some- 
thing like: “The committee wonders if you would be will- 
ing to give $5000 toward this?” A slight improvement on 
this would be to pick out a room that cost $5000, and say: 
“Henry, would you be willing to donate the elementary 
chemistry classroom?” This in nearly every instance causes 
him, to ask: “How much would that be?” 


In both these instances, you are making a courteous re- 
quest instead of saying: “We have you down for so much.” 
In our work we have difficulty getting volunteers to do it 
this easy and courteous way. They think “We have you 
down for $5000” is cute. 

Your prospects are intelligent persons, so treat them that 
way. We found out these steps long ago. One of the best 
articles on fund raising ever written was by John D. 
Rockefeller Jr., who wrote “The Technique of Soliciting.” 
In it he says he always wanted to be told how much was 
expected of him, but he resented it if it was done as a de- 
mand. 

Let me illustrate this method of asking for a gift by tell- 
ing you one of the best solicitations I have ever heard. It 
was made about 100 years ago by Dr. William C. Cattell, 
president of Lafayette. Not only did he obtain an im- 
portant gift, but this call led to the enlistment for Lafay- 
ette’s board of one of the most important trustees in the 
history of the college. 

Dr. Cattell went to Hazelton one Sunday to preach. 
His real reason for going was to see some people there to 
ask them to give a $30,000 fund to save Lafayette. He 
called on. Ario Pardee on Monday, and stated his case. 
Mr. Pardee said: “Yes, I see. I thought you had come here 
to preach, but you came to ask me for money to carry on 
a college. I would really like to know how much you ex- 
pect to get from a plain businessman like me.” 

Dr. Cattell writes: “Had anyone assured me when I left 
to talk with Mr. Pardee, whom I had never met, that he 
would have given me a thousand or even five hundred 
dollars, a jubilate would have broken from my lips. But 
God put it in my heart then and there to say: “Mr. Pardee, 
I trust you will give us $20,000, though,” I added, as he 
looked fixedly at my face, ‘this is a great sum of money, 
even for a rich man like you.’ Without a moment's hesita- 
tion, he said: ‘I will give you the $20,000 now.’” 

God put it into his heart to ask. This story has all the 
ingredients of the rules I have suggested: (1) Dr. Cattell 
told his story. (2) His prospect surprised him a little when 
he suggested that he had not come to Hazelton to preach, 
but to ask for money. (3) This did not faze him. Then 
the prospect asked how much he should give. (4) He then 
said: “I trust you will give us $20,000.” (5) Mr. Pardee 
looked at him fixedly, but he kept quiet. After the amount 
is stated, the solicitor should remember to always keep 
quiet. 

Mr. Pardee later gave their largest building. He gave 
the endowment for creating their engineering department 
— in fact, he became certainly one of the most important 
trustees of that college. 

It all started with the right kind of a solicitation for a 
gift to save the college! 

The strong colleges are the ones that have gradually 
built up strong boards of three types. There must be men 
and women who, like Mr. Pardee, can give generously. 
There must be board members who can work conscien- 
tiously. There must also be members who can think 
through educational problems. We need all three to make 
America’s colleges stronger. 

My approach to the subject of trustees has been directed 
to those who can give and work, because that is the part 
of the educational problem that has been within my ex- 
perience. . 
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Chicken 
(oes to 
the Banquet 


A plus 
“pusiness 
“is the big 
banquet that Ernest Koves 
every college Vice President, Region I, American Culinary Federation 
has around the New York City 
commencement time 
and Christmas season. 
It adds to income and 
profit--but it also adds se VT 4 
to the problems of the food service department. Probably no food 
is more popular for banquet service than chicken. Thanks to the 
habit of modern folks and the public relations program of the 
National Broiler Council, customers are pre-sold on chicken 
before they reach the table. But, and there is a big BUT, 
it is up to the food service director and the chef to be 
sure to collaborate on new, interesting and delicious 
ways of presenting: chicken if the banquet is to be a 
truly festive occasion; beyond the usual family fare. 
Also, colorful service and settings must reinforce 
the chef's efforts. Why chicken? In the olden days, 
even 30 years ago, chicken denoted festivity. It 
was the food of kings, the rich, and the gourmets, 
(In many parts of the world, including some parts 
of Europe, it still is.) It is a long way from 
the jungle fowl of India to our own outstand- 
ing American chicken, There is no other meat 
which is so plentiful, in the choicest of 
quality at such reasonable price, as the 
broiler-fryer chicken. Today, in the 
United States, broiler-fryers are 
bred scientifically. Years ago 
the young broiler-fryers were 
obtainable in the spring 
only; today they are 
available the 
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Sliced mushrooms, blended with other vegetables and 
diced Virginia ham, contribute to an interesting sauce for 


d Nowadays a 

is tender, tast co king ind 

gh ratio of edible 

bone gets to the food operator in 

It is just a matter of 

form of chicken best 
uited to his needs 

Both 

ind’ ict pa ked 

cook chickens come portion-control 


packed 


I 
on small birds and 


meat tvpe 
meat to 


man new Vavs 


his selec ting the 


chill d 


ind frozen ready-to 


regularly processed 


with only an ounce variation 


3 ounce maximum 
This 


close control assures profit without 


variation on the largest birds 
guesswork 


The current trend toward broad- 
ened use of broilers and fryers is par- 


alleled by the increased use of cut-up 
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chicken Available in 
trolled pac k are 


whole breasts with keel bone 


portion-con- 
split or quartered 
broil rs 
removed, whole breasts with rib bones 
boneless half breasts, whole 
thighs, fillets 


Variations in weights are generally a 


remove d 


legs, drumsticks and 
fraction of an ounce, and packaging 
units include 10 pound cases; 10, 15 
or 20 pound plastic bags, and 60,70 
pound parchment lined crates 


> 


yurposes 2 to 2% 
pur] 


For banquet 
pound ready -to-cook chickens are the 
most useful, allowing a half chicken 
to a portion The broiler-frver is most 
adaptable to varied preparation; it can 
methods and 


be cooked by many 


served with almost anv kind of sauce. 


Chicken Irene, a dish that was invented by Chef Koves 
and named for his wife. (Photos: National Broiler Council.) 


It can be baked, roasted, oven-broiled 


or oven-fried, or it can be prepared 


smothered deep or pan fried, or pre- 


pared in the pot, as well as casserole 
or skillet 

Chicken assures good and whole- 
some eating because, in the meat fam 
ily, the voung chicken probably is the 
easiest to digest. Also, it is rich in pro- 
tein and minerals. Its protein is 7% 
per cent above the next highest pro- 
has 90 per 


more riboflavin than lean beef. Most 


tein meat and it cent 
amazing is that it is 30 per cent lower 
in calories than the average of other 
lean meats. (While 3% ounces of lean 
beef represent 194 calories, veal 176, 
lamb 195, smoked ham 384, pork 
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Carved cantaloupe halves make beautiful nests for Chick- 
en Irene and make it a banquet conversation piece, too 


Koves 


arranges chicken breasts in 


Chef cantaloupes, 
heats them in oven, and spoons sauce on each serving. 


chops 235, the same quantity of « hick 


149 calories.° 


en Is only 


Festive But Practical 


A great advantage to the banquet 
minded food operator lies in the fact 
that top quality broiler-frvers can be 
prepared in portions ahead of time 
without shrinkage or overcooking 
Baked or broiled chicken halves and 
quarters can be held up to one hour 

A good way to hold portions of 
broiled chicken or trans- 
them to serving 


units is to hold them in about 1 inch 


roasted or 


port decentralized 
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of stock, fortified chicken 


base and monosodium glutamate 


with pure 
Where time, space and o1 cooking 
limited, the 
banquet manager does well to consid- 
er using precooked and breaded chick- 


en when fried chicken is on the menu 


facilities are especially 


This product requires only browning 
off in 325 F. fat for Sea- 
soning, sauce, garniture or other per 
sonal touches by the chef can lift the 
standard product to special catering 
level 


6 minutes 


Chicken can be served easily and 
in uniform portions, piping hot, with 
no problem of degree of doneness 
beef with the 


problems of boning, slicing, discolor- 


( ‘ompared to roast 


ne choosing rare medium Or well 
done, chicken is a ‘snap Its skin 
serves an important function since it 
protects eac h portion keeping it moist 


and succulent 


There's No Limit 


There is no limit to the number of 
tricks the chef can use in speeding up 
and dressing chickens for banquet 
service 

To stuff whole chickens on a pro- 
duction line basis, fill the cavities by 
means of a pastry bag without a point 
Truss the chickens as usual and roast 
in a preheated 375 F. oven for 1% 
hours or more, depending on s1ze 
(Cont 


basting frequently on p 62 





Banquet service can 
be enhanced and prof- 
its can be made by 
using any of _ the 
wide variety of chick- 
en recipes available 


Chef Koves showing his Chicken Paprika Hongroise. Like the barbecued 
chicken, this dish can be prepared mainly ahead of time and finished for 
service with green beans amandine and a pretty tower of rice on each plate. 


Vary the stuffing from the usual Che sauce usually is the touch that 
bread and onion to celerv, mushroom, “makes or breaks” the impression the 


chestnut, cornmeal stuffing. Don’t dinner has on the customer and the 


overlook fruit, rice or wild rice and revenue potential \ high sounding 


sausage meat varieties sauce on the menu, if followed up by 
The stuffing, trussing, roasting can the sauce authentically prepared and 
be done ahead in “slow time.” When properly served, can upgrade the 
chickens are cool, split them and put price of the dinner (if you are in a 
them on baking platters or directly situation where somewhat higher 
into the serving pans. About 15 to 20 prices are acceptable ) 
minutes before serving, heat them Sauce Perigord, for example, costs 
in the oven or steamer and glaze about 20 to 25 cents a portion more 
with any one of a variety of sauces but can raise the price of a dinner for 
Suitable sauces include: Forestiere, the right group up to $1.50. Truffles 
Hongroise, Fruit Tropicale, Renais- _ are very desirable; the delicate flavor 
sance, Perigord, Chasseur, Indienne and the prestige they lend improve 
and so forth (Sauce Perigord: with the meal and the way diners accept it. 
truffles; Chasseur with — shallots, On the other hand, don’t overlook 
mushrooms, taragon; Indienne: with — the simpler methods of serving chick- 


curry and raisins en where the clientele can't spend 
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more Here is where precooked aint 


breaded pieces fit in nicely, or use 
disjointed whole chickens or all drum 
sticks, or thighs and drumsticks. Wash 
and season lightly with premixed salt 
pepper 
Roll in prepared breading mix and fry 
375 F The try 
ing may be done well ahead of time 
the glutamate helps hold the flavor 
Place the chicken in hotel pans and 


heat for service for 


and monosodium glutamate 


to a golden brown at 


15 minutes or so 
in a preheated 350 F. oven. It is im 
portant that the chicken be fried only 
until just done. If it is overcooked by 
frving, it will shrink somewhat when 
reheated 

For oven fried chicken 

75 F. fat, then bake 


95 to 350 I 


brown ol 


to doneness 


Four Original Recipes 


Following are four broiler-frver re 
ipes developed for the National Broil 
er Council. They represent possibili 
ties for parties at different price levels 
Al] pei 


mit the chicken to be prepared in ad- 


None is difficult to prepare 


vance to a certain point, then finished 
off in time to be 


served hot and suc- 


culent 

Chicken Boistelle is 
adapted from an original recipe by 
Executive Chef Garth Kistler, Univer- 
Athens. He served it 
to a group of leading food editors who 


- were researching the chicken industry 


Supre me 


sity of Georgia 


centered in Georgia 
The other three recipes were ce 


The 


is the most elaborate 


vised by the author Braised 


Chicken Irene 
though it is not difficult to prepare 
Chicken Paprika Hongroise Royal is 
Middle-Eu- 
adapted for practi 
Barbecued 
Chic ke nis simplest and lowe st in cost 


a delicious version of the 
ropean spec ialty 


cal banquet use The 


suitable for popularly priced lunch 


eons 


Recipes 
Chicken Supreme Boistelle 


20 large broiler-fryer leg 

egg whites 

cups neavy cream 

tbs. salt 

tsp. cayenne 

large broiler-fryer boneless 
breasts 

Melted butter 

Paprika 


( hic ke nh le us 


through 


from 
discard skin. Put 


twice. Add egg whites, cream, salt and 


Remove meat 


grinder 
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avenne; mix well; chill. Make pocket 
between the two fillets in each breast 
Sprinkle with salt. Fill 
breast poe kets with chilled chic ke I 


mixture 


gene rously 


Place in shallow baking pan 
Brush with melted butter and sprinkle 
Bake in a 


15 minutes. Serve 


moderate 


with 


with paprika 
oven 375 F 
mushroom Sauce 


YIELD: 20 servings 


“Mushroom Sauce 


butter r 
mushr 
flour 
alt 
pepper 
milk 


eater 

Add mush 
heat 5 
Blend in 


salt and pepper. Gradually add 


Melt butter in saucepan 
rooms and cook over moderate 
ninutes 
flour 


nilk, and cook, stirring until mixture 


remove mushrooms 


thickens and comes to a boil 


bine with egg volks 


(om- 
Add mushrooms 


YIELD: 2% quarts, approximately 


Braised Chicken Irene 


dium glutamote 


easoning 
broiler-fryers, split in half 
boned r 12 chicken 
breasts, boned 
It il or shortening 
medium onions, finely 
sliced 
diced 
Virginia ham 


diced 
Ib. mushrooms, 
green peppers 
Ib. cooked 
diced 
Ibs. tomatoes, 
diced 
wine vinegar 


peeled ond 


unsweetened 
juice 
small cantaloupes, cut in 
half 
3 c. chicken stock 
Maraschin 
half 


pineopple 


cherries, cut in 


Mix together salt, monosodium glu- 
tamate, and poultry seasoning. Sprin- 
kle chicken with the mix. Dredge well 
with flour. Heat oil or shortening in 
heavy skillet and brown chicken on all 
sides. Lift out chicken and saute on- 
mush- 
rooms and green pepper Cook three 
Add tomatoes and 
chicken. Put skillet in a 350 F. pre- 
about 30 
basting with mixture of vinegar and 
Place 


tions in cantaloupe halves. Add chick- 


ions until transparent. Add 


minutes. ham, 


heated oven for minutes, 


pineapple juice chicken por- 
en stock to remaining ingredients in 
skillet. Put cantaloupes with chicken 
in preheated 350 F. oven for 15 min- 


utes. Serve with a few spoonfuls ot 


Chicken, 
kings, is 
most popular banquet 


the food of 


one of the 


foods. Almost all of 


the broiler-fryer rec- 
ipes are easy to fix 





Chicken Irene, served in cantaloupe and garnished with maraschino cherries, 
is a real display piece. It illustrates one of the original possibilities the ‘airline 
breasts’ present for banquet service. These chicken breasts are boned all 
but the first wing joint; are an ideal choice for banquets, because they are 
ready to use. The bland, juicy meat can be prepared so many different ways 


|, 4 
| 


; 


Chef Koves’ own version of barbecued chicken appeals to chefs as well as 
to guests because the chicken can be broiled in advance and glazed with the 
spicy sauce a few minutes before serving. Garnished with a decorative com- 
bination of spiced fruit and water cress, it provides a good looking, good 
tasting banquet meal at a very low cost for a luncheon party or gala feast. 
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, 
sauce and decorate around cant loupe 
with maraschino cherries 


YIELD: 12 servings 


Chicken Paprika Hongroise Royal 
6 broiler 3 Ik 
jointed 
Salt 
Monosodium glutamats 


shortening or lard 


arge onions, finely 
Zz. mushroom liced 
jreen peppers, choppe 
tt sweet Hungarian 
paprika 
chili sauce 
water or chicker 
white sauce base 


t taste 


Sprinkle chicken with salt and 
monosodium glutamate. Heat shorten- 
ing or lard and brown the chicken 
lightly. Put chicken aside and cook 
minced onion in same shortening on 
low flame for 5 minutes. Add mush- 
rooms and green peppers. ¢ ook for 2 
minutes. Add paprika and chili sauce 
Add chicken, stock or water, and sim 
mer covered for 40 to 45 minutes 
Stir in white sauce base. Bring to a 
boil. Add salt to taste Take from 
flame and blend in sour cream. Serve 
YIELD: 12 servings 

NOTE: To prepare Chicken Pap- 
rika Hongroise Royal in advance, fin- 
ish through simmering step. Add 
white Sauce base and sour cream 


when reheating it just before serving 


Barbecued Chicken 


Mon daiurr jiutar 


Season broilers with salt pepper 
and monosodium glutamate. Broil un- 


til just done. Prepare barbecue sauce 


Barbecue Sauce 


live 
wine vinegor 
c. chicken stock 
c. chili sauce 
ketchup 
tbs. salt 
tsp. pepper 
Few drops pepper sauce 


Blend all ingredients well. Dip 
chicken in sauce Arrange in bake 
pans. Bake in 375 to 400 F. preheated 
oven for 20 minutes. Serve with re- 
maining sauce brushed on. Garnish 
with crabapples, spiced pears, or com- 
pote 
YIELD: 12 servings a 
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The California Story, Part IIT 


An Internal Audit 
Is a Primary Link 


to Administration 


E. N. Thode 


Chiet Auditor, Universit 


HEN the regents of the Univer 
sity of California accepted the 
administrative reorganization, they 
adopted as a basi principle the de- 
centralization of operating responsibil 
ities to the campus level and deem 
phasized the concept of a highly cen 
tralized administration 
With the reorganization, the presi 
dent, as the executive head of the uni- 
versity, acquired full authority over 
and responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the academic, business and fis- 
cal operations of the university. The 
president has now delegated major 
operating responsibilities to the chief 
campus officers. Operating functions 
are thus carried out by campus ad- 
ministrative personnel, such as ac- 
counting officers, who are responsible 
to their chief campus officers and who 
have informal staff relationships to 


statewide officers 
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Recognizing the increased demands 
for long range planning formulation 
of policies and procedure s, and analvt 
ical review of operations in a rapidh 
expanding organization, officers such 
as the vice president-business, VICE 
president governmental relations, and 
university dean-academic — planning 
have been appointed to carrv out these 
functions. The vice president-finance 
has the responsibility for long-range 
financial planning and the develop 
ment of polic ies and procedures tor 
accounting, budget, insurance and re- 
tirement, machine services, and ana- 
lytical studies. Internal audit, as a 
unit of the office of the vice president- 
finance, is designated to serve as one 
of the primary links between opera- 
tions at the campus levels and polic 1€8 
formulated by central administrative 
stafts 


Continued on Next Page 





The scope of this internal audit program 


includes any area of activity at any campus 


where a review of Operations can be useful. 


ition the main re 


sponsibilit it nal audit was de 


rine d is fo 


. shall undertake 
periodic reviews to determine the ef- 


fectiveness of established procedures 


“Internal audit . . 


and controls, and shall recommend to 
the controller such changes and modi- 
fications as may be deemed necessary 
of the 
controller in carrying out his functions 


to increase the effectiveness 


as prescribed by the by-laws and 
standing orders of the regents. These 
functions are twofold: (1) the opera- 
tion of an effective accounting system 
that will give to the regents, the ad- 
ministration, and the general pub- 
lic assurance of the integrity of ad- 
ministration of public funds; (2) the 
preparation of effective periodic finan- 
cial reports and similar statistical in- 
formation that will be useful to the 
governing board and the administra- 
tion in carrying out their responsibil- 
ities with respect to the establishment 
of policy and the management of the 


University of California.” 


With the emphasis of internal audit 
responsibility placed primarily on ac- 
stated, 


wuditing could be accom- 


and 


much of the 
} 


lich 
plsned 


counting reporting as 


at the statewide control level 
because of the highly centralized fiscal 
operations Auditing at the local cam- 
puses Ithough important, was a sec- 
consideration 


After the dele 


to the chief « impus officers, effective 


' 
ondar\ 


gation of line control 


lination of statewide policies with 
us activities became imperative 
broadened internal audit program 
therefore 


was developed to meet a 


part of this need, shifting major em- 


ph isis to auditing for compliance with 
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established polic 1esS plans and proce- 
dures. The scope of this new program 
is not limited to the areas of account 
ing and financial reporting, but in- 


cludes any area of activity at an\ 
< impus where a review ot operations 


The 


auditor are 


can be of service to management 
tools of the 


adaptable to this new concept. Exam- 


traditional 


ination and verification of records at 


level 


whether or not operations are follow- 


the campus could ascertain 
ing the guidelines established central- 


ly 

Working from the president s ap 
proved policies through the channels 
of operations at the campuses, the in- 
ternal auditors examine detailed doc- 
uments related to academic appoint- 


ments, budget transfers, loan funds 


nonacademic staffing, and auxiliary 
and service ente rprises, as well as ac- 
counting. As inconsistencies in carrv- 
ing out established policies are dis- 
covered and investigated, these are 
pointed out in the audit reports 

In a complex multicampus svstem 
of California 
deviations from policy can often be 
effective 
communications, and the audit reports 


such as the Universit, 


traced to a breakdown in 
can thus point out to the statewide 
management those areas that require 
date 
an auditor 


at an early 
The duties of have al- 


wavs included the detection and cor- 


clarification 


rection of errors of principle, of omis- 
Although detection 
of fraud is still a major function of au- 


sion, and of fraud 


diting, modern methods of internal 
checks and controls and auditing for 
compliance with policv have reduced 
the risks of defalcation to the extent 
that this phase has been somewhat 


modified in our revised audit program 


Under the broadened 


university 


program the 
look fol 


anv failure to follow correct academic 


internal auditors 
and business principles, as well as fi- 
nancial principles. While the correct 
classification of assets, liabilities and 
operating accounts may be reviewed, 
so may 


the administration of a large 


academic department. Investigations 
of errors of omission are not restricted 
to financial transactions, but also en- 
compass major areas of operation such 
as budgeting, student records, and 
academic personnel 

The development of broader con- 
cepts for the role of internal audit at 
the universitv is similar to changes 
that have been taking place in com- 
mercial enterprises. For example, the 
following factors often cited for the 
development of internal auditing have 
a high degree of applicability to the 
university: (1) 


2 dispersion of activities over 


growth of regular activ- 
ities 
wider areas, and (3) a trend toward 
decentralization. In 1957 the Institute 
of Internal Auditors reviewed _ its 
“Statement of the Responsibilities of 
the Internal Auditor” and issued a re- 
vised statement. 

“The over-all objective of internal 
auditing is to assist all members of 
management in the effective discharge 
of their responsibilities, by furnishing 
them with objective analyses, apprais- 
als, recommendations and pertinent 
the activities 
The attainment of this 


over-all objective of service to man- 


comments concerning 


reviewed . . 


agement should involve such activities 


as: reviewing and appraising the 
soundness, adequacy and application 
of accounting, financial and operating 
the extent of 


compliance with established polic ies, 


controls; ascertaining 
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plans and procedures; ascertaining the 


extent to which company assets are 
accounted for, and safeguarded from 
losses of all kinds; ascertaining the re 
liability of accounting and other data 
within the 


appraising the quality of performance 


developed organization; 
in carrving out assigned responsibili 
ties.” 

Chis statement recognizes the broad 
ening concepts of the function of in 
ternal auditing and presents a good 
description of the responsibilities of 
The re 


has been no change in the concept of 


internal audit at the university 


independence. Internal audit contin- 
ues to function as an appraisal and re 
porting unit by measuring and evalu 
ating the effectiveness of other con- 
trols. It 


the people in the organization, and no 


has no direct authority ove 
direct responsibility for operation of 
the universits 

The chief 
responsible to an officer of the organ 
rank to 


consideration and action on findings 


auditor continues to be 


ization of sufficient assure 


and recommendations. Audit reports 
were submitted previously to the con 
troller 


vice president-finance. In addition to 


and are now submitted to the 
the regular audit reports, an ove all 
summary of internal audit activity is 
now submitted to the president and to 
the regents committee on audit for re 
view. It presents a listing of the major 
areas undertaken during the vear and 
makes general comments on the staff 
ing of the audit division. In addition, 
a number of short comments relating 
to specific audit areas is included 
Indicative of the scope of operations 
are several summaries of this tvpe of 
comment that are extracted from the 
reports for 1960-61 and 1961-62: 

l. An 
the National Defense 
— Title IV 
The work done assisted in the estab- 


audit review was made of 
Education Act 


— Fellowship Program. 


lishment of policy with regard to the 
disposition of funds received under 
the W ork 
formed on the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act — Title Il — Student Loan 
The 


magnitude of the collection problem 


program. was also per- 


Program at several campuses. 


for the university after the students 
leave school was emphasized. A rec- 
ommendation was made to initiate a 
coordinated approach to the problem. 
This was accepted by management. 

2. A comprehensive review of cen- 
tral at the 


garage operations various 
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campuses was continued from the 
previous year, and improved manage- 
ment technics at two campuses were 
subsequently adopted. A review of the 
remaining campus garage operations 
is scheduled for early 1961-62. Upon 
the completion of these audits a final 
consolidated report, making compari 
sons to the extent possible, will be 
made 

3. A review of emplove-vendor re- 
lationships was continued in specific 
areas, and, as a result, a policy state- 
ment was issued bv the president in 
April 1961. This set forth the require- 
ments of disclosure and certifications 
to be made by university emploves 
when doing business with the univer- 
sitv. A report on a recent review of 
emplove-vendors at various campuses 
1S pending 


$. On July 1, 


« umbrance 


1959, a modified en- 


accounting program was 
instituted on a trial basis at two cam- 


The 


marily at the elimination of duplicate 


puses program was aimed pri- 
efforts in the accounting office and de- 
partmental offices, with a substantial 
Due to 


maintaining 


savings in costs of operation 
departmental needs for 
controls overeavailable funds, internal 
audit was asked to review the situa- 
tion at one of the campuses Through 
the cooperation and work of internal 
audit with the 


plan of action was approved, to be ef- 


C hancellor’s offic Cc, a 


fective on a campuswide basis. The 
independent nature of the internal au- 
dit function was of value in this in 
stance 1n helping to coordinate objec- 
tives and to gain acceptance by the 


parties involved. 


How Audit Staff Functions 


The internal audit staff is presently 
located at the 
Berkeley 


visor at each location directs a staff of 


two larger campuses, 


and Los Angeles. A super 
auditors, and, under the guidance of 
the chief 


preparing the audit programs and the 


auditor, is responsible for 
reports based on the findings. The su 
pervisor, accompanied by the senior 
staff member who worked on the pat 
ticular assignment, usually reviews the 
draft report with the operating man- 
The 


also attend the au- 


agement personnel concerned 
chief auditor may 
dit review meeting 

Che report will then be transmitted 
by the vice president-finance to the 
president and to the chief campus ot- 


ficer, with sufficient copies for distri- 


bution to other staff members having 
the audit 
generally will be comprised of three 


find 


sug- 


an interest in The report 


sections: (1 


2) recommendations 


summarv of audit 


Ings, and 
gestions, and (3) the supporting audit 
report information. Follow-up on_ re 


plies to audit reports is maintained. 


Staff Training, Experience 


Since the inception of the internal 
audit program, emphasis has been 
given to the development of recruit- 
ing and training highly qualified au- 
staff 


had experience in public accounting, 


ditors. Certain 


members have 
interna! auditing in commercial ente1 


prises, and governmental auditing 
while some members have been hired 
upon graduation from college and ac- 
their 
audit. The on-the-job experience and 
knowledge gained in the auditing of 


university operations under the guid- 


quire 


experience with internal 


ance of the supervisors is foremost in 
the training of the vounger staff mem- 
bers 

Statt encour- 
aged to work toward the C.P.A. cer 
tificate a public 


accounting firm enable staff members 


members have been 


Arrangements with 


to gain the public accounting experi- 
ence required in addition to their in- 
ternal auditing experience, and leaves 
of absence are granted for this pur- 
pose. Two staff members hold certifi- 
cates and a third holds a certificate 
All staff members 
are expected to keep abreast of their 
field 


and the reading of current publica 


and a law degree 


through courses of instruction 


tions 


Future of Internal Auditing 


Internal audit is a recent addition 
to the universitv, having been inau- 
gurated in 1955. The unit has grown, 
and its role has been redefined under 
the new decentralized organizational 
structure. Based on future enrollment 
projections and the additions of new 


campuses, it is expected that the au 


diting group will grow to keep pace. 
It seems probable that, in the future, 


representatives of internal audit will 


than 
How 


internal audit will serve management 


be located on more two cam- 


puses as at present and where 
in the future depends to a large de 
gree upon both the evolution of the 
university organizational structure and 
the continued development of other 


tools for management. s 











Colorado College Center Is Flexible 


Inside the glass-walled center, freshmen dine by candlelight, 
would-be “Kingston Trios’? strum banjos and guitars, 
and 1200 meetings are scheduled a year 


F. Lamar Kelsey 


f ts Kel se Architects, ( 


i° t f plant é » b LCC mplished? Flexibilit na it night, creating a sort of animated 
f space became gent mural for evening activities. It serves 
ilso is location for collecti ms 
sculpture selected for displas 
The slope of the site to the west 
helped in facing the problem of lim 
ited funds by allowing convenient use 
of economically constructed space be 
low grade level, still all wing the 
| campus also received con game room areas to be located at 
The center must fit its grade level. Economy and simplicity 
mpus ind it must bea often go hand in hand. St tightfor 
of amazing ward, rectilinear construction resulted 
in a low total cost of $13.30 per 
design of the building in square foot, including air condition 
most group usé ing in the dining rooms and kitchens 


carefull: planned ind=6 much built-in furniture in the snack 


landscaped social court which serves den, bookstore and_ radio station 
1s a ple isant foreground for the dis paved parking lots, and an under 


tr tant vistas. Here. without loss of cde ground lawn watering system his 
vere sirable privacy doors and large glass square foot figure is based on a con- 
rath reas allow visual and, in fact physi struction cost of $597,948.15. In ad- 
commod cal extension of interior spaces and dition to this amount, the kitchen 


How was this activities. The court is softly lighted equipment contracts totaled $78.- 
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North facade and entrance 
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- Dining by candlelight 
ig iievs Were 


$11,682, and automatic 


ere installed on a lease 


« } 


ae | vasically a structur 
Face brick and precast 
ig¢gregate panels are 
materials. Window sash 
iluminum. Interior 
lude face brick, im 
viled walnut, vinyl 

covering 

d plaster \ 
I 

inv] 


eas quar;rr\ 


rol pl ivs il 


re design of build 
ntain view to the 
Was ichie ved by 


f wverhar Us The 
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Rastall Center, Colorado Coll ge, ( olorado Spring 
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sun control is provided by draperies 


on all windows 

Perhaps the true measure of the 
success of a building is found in its 
use. Half a million meals were served 
in the building in somewhat less than 
its first full school vear. Breakfast and 
lunch for the entire campus of 1300 
students and dinner for the freshman 
lass are served in the Rastall dining 
room. Many of the evening meals 
were served by candelight with the 
ettect heightened by the view of the 
Hoodlighted social court. Within the 
same year some 1200 meetings wer 
scheduled into its flexible meeting 
rooms. These meetings ranged in size 
from small committees to crowds of 
more than 150 in the largest meeting 
room on the second floor 

[wenty-one thousand lines wer 
bowled, 3400 records were checked 
out for use in the music listening 
rooms, and a new art exhibition was 
moved into the lounges each month 
Because of careful selection of du 
ible materials, the building showed 
very little indication of wear from its 
heavy usage 

If a small building is to serve such 
a variety of uses, it must have man 
“multi-use” and flexible spaces. For 
instance, the dining room serves not 
only as a large single room but, with 
the use of folding doors, up to as 
many as five smaller rooms. It has 
been designed to house graciously 
formal and informal dances and ma\ 
be extended through open doors onto 
the social court and the balcony. The 
second floor meeting rooms Vary Ith 
size and, in some cases, may be rear 
ranged by use of folding doors. In this 
manner they may be made to fit a 
great variety of meetings. Such flexi- 
bility mav be only the result of care 
ful programing during early design 
stages bv college authorities the 
center director, and the architects 

During early planning, the archi- 
tects were asked to plan the games 
area in a manner to avoid the “smoke 
filled” room aspect of so many table 
tennis and billiard areas. Since Colo 
rado College is coeducational, why 
shouldn't these areas be used by wom 
en as well as men students? For this 
reason, and also to provide good con 
trol over the games area, very few 
solid walls were used. Most walls are 
glass to give the desired open effect 
Colors in the games area are light 


with areas of strong color accent. ® 
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Abo 


Ml un lounge 


Be low 


North entrance 


looking toward small rock garden. 





The Professor and the Freedom 


T. E. Blackwell 


Educational Management Consultant, Washington University, St 


Arkansas General 
1958 


— Assembly 
j passed the following 
mstructor 

r shall be employed by 
nstitution of high: 


ted wholly or in part by 


I 
ntil lit 
until, as a condition 


protessotr ol 


learning 


such ¢ mploy ment 
4 Or professor shall have 
governing authority 
is to the names and ad 
ll in orporated and unin 
issociations that such 
within 


OI prote ssor 1s. OI 


years h is be en, a mem be I 


to whi h 
} 


sucn 


ist five 
organization or asso- 

nstructor, professor 
teacher is presently paying 
five vears, has paid 
to which the same is 
vears 


the past five 


il contributions 


Professor Files Suit 
Max Carr, an associate professor of 
University of Arkansas 

ed suit to have the act declared un 
mstitutional and for i decree en 
g ment by the 


and trustees of the 


its entorce presi 
university 
chancery court of Pulaski Coun- 
Arkansas, upheld the validity of 
und the plaintiff appealed 


urt of the state He 


statute 


oO the supreme a 


Louis 


was joined in his appeal by an Iit- 
structor from the Little Rock Central 
High School 
in upholding the constitutionality of 
the statute in had this to 


rhe state supreme court, 


question 
Say 

‘The ippe llants are not entitled to 
that the university and the 
Little Rock school board employ them 
without making any inquiry about or- 
the 


period 


demand 


ganizations to which have be- 


longed within a reasonably 
close to the date of their applic ation 
Such investigations are the usual prac- 
tice among private employers, and, 
as the court pointed out in Garner vs 
Board of Public Works of the City of 
Los Angeles,’ public employers are 
not denied the privilege of making 
From that 


‘We think that a municipal employer 


similar inquiries opinion 
is not disabled because it is an agen- 
cv of the state from inquiring of its 
that 


suitability for 


emploves as to matters may 
prove relevant to their 
the public service. Past conduct may 
well relate to present fitness; past loy- 
alty may have a reasonable relation- 
ship to present and future trust. Both 
ure commonly inquired into in deter- 
mining fitness for both high and low 
positions in private industry and are 


not less relevant in 


public employ- 
ment. ” 
The Arkansas supreme court then 


quotes trom another opinion of the 


wa 


Supreme Court of the United States:* 
“A teacher 
area in a classroom. There he shapes 
the attitude of 
the society in 
this 


must 


works in a_ sensitive 
minds 
the, 


a vital concern. It 


young toward 


which live. In 

the state has 
preserve the 

That the 


have the right and the duty to screen 


integrity of the 


schools school authorities 
the officials, teachers and emploves as 
to their fitness to maintain the integ- 
rity of the schools as a part of ordered 
society cannot be doubted. One's as- 
sociates, past and present, as well as 
one’s conduct, may properly be con- 
sidered in determining fitness and ley- 
altv. From time 


immemorial, one’s 


reputation has been determined in 
part by the company he keeps. In 
the employment of officials and teach- 
ers of the school system, the state may 
very properly inquire into the com- 
pany they keep, and we know of no 
that 
prevents the state, when determining 


the fitness and loyalty of 


rule, constitutional or otherwise 
such per- 
sons, from considering the organiza- 
tions and persons with whom they as- 
sociate.” 

The Arkansas court turned to the 
decision of a federal court involving 
the same legislation for a final com- 
ment: 


“The fact that some educators and 
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Can you always tell a teacher by the company he keeps? 


More specifically, does a state supported institution 


have a right to inquire about the associations of a 


professor? Beginning with a suit in the chancery court 


of Pulaski County, Arkansas, and ending in the Supreme 


Court of the United States, this question was resolved. 


of His Company 


members of the public may feel that 
this requirement is unwise, or unnec- 
essary or even insulting, does not mean 
that the 


These are considerations of the legisla 


statute is unconstitutional 
ture, not the judicial branch of the 


government.” 


Rejects Arkansas Decision 

The case did not reach the Supreme 
Court of the United States until No- 
1960.° In 


the high court rejected the decision 


vember of a 5 to 4 decision 
of the supreme court of Arkansas and 
ruled that the statute was unconstitu- 
tional because it deprives teachers of 
their right of 
protected by the due process clause 
of the Amendment from 
invasion by The First 
Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United State 
shall make no law 


associational! freedom 
Fourteenth 
state acton 
declares that “Congress 
abridging the 
right of the pe ple to assemble 

The courts have held the 


association, the freedom to join or not 


“freedom of 


to join in association with others for 
whatever purposes such association 1S 
lawfully organized . * shall not be 
restricted 

The 
not upon the state legislatures, but the 
that 


guaranteed by the 


inhibition is upon Congress, 
the individual 
first 10 


amendments to the federal Constitu- 


courts have held 
rights 


*Sheltor 
Hansoa 


564 I 
Pacific R. Co 
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tion apply to the states by virtue of 
the due process clause of the Four- 


teenth Amendment.* 


Excerpt From Opinion 
The following is an excerpt from 
of the United 


States Supreme Court in the case in- 


the majority opinion 
volving the member of the faculty of 
Arkansas: 

“The question to be decided here 
the state of Arka,.sas 
can ask certain of its teachers about 


the University of 
is not whether 


all their organizational relationships 
It is not whether the state can ask all 
of the teachers about certain of thei: 
associational ties. It is not whether 
teachers can be asked how 
they 


much time they spend in organization- 


many Or- 


ganizations belong to, or how 
al activity 
the state 


teachers 


The question is whether 


can ask everv one of its 


to disclose every single er- 


ganization with which he has been 
associated over a five-vear period 
Many such relationships could have 
no possible bearing upon a teacher's 
occupational competency or fitness 

. The statute’s comprehensive in- 
terference with associational free- 
dom goes far beyond what might be 
justified in the exercise of the state’s 
legitimate inquiry into the fitness and 
competency of its teachers.” 

Justice Harlan, in his dissenting 


opinion, in which he was joined by 


Justice Frankfurter, Justice Clark and 
Justice Whittaker, had this to say in 
rebuttal 

“"R & 
state has the right to choose its teach- 
And I 


think it is equally clear, as the court 


surely indisputable that a 


ers on the basis of fitness 
appears to recognize, that information 
about a teacher’s associations may be 
useful to school authorities in deter- 
mining the moral, professional and 
social qualifications of the teachers 
Despite these considerations, this 
statute is stricken down because, in 
the court’s view, it is too broad, be- 
cause it asks more than mav be nec- 
essarv to effectuate the state’s I giti- 
mate interest. . 
to this 
view because I believe it impossible 


“I am unable to subscribe 
to determine a priori the place where 
the line 
what is permissible inquiry and over- 
broad inquiry in a situation like this. 
Certainly the court does not point that 
There can be little doubt 
that much of the associational infor- 
mation called for by the statute will 


be of little use or no use whatever to 


should be drawn between 


place out 


the school authorities, but I do not 
see how those authorities can be ex- 
pected to fix in advance the terms of 
their inquiry so that it will vield only 
relevant information.”® 





Hoy »// sarmostats on tH 19 | 
loneywt hermostats on the wa// 


“A thermostat in every 


learn faster, 


‘Besides provic'~g perfect student comfort, Hor ali Tr S 5 complement room appearance,"’ says Dr. Thompson. 
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dorm room helps students 


cuts heating costs” 


Honeywell individual room 
thermostats let students 
adjust temperature for 
efficient study; eliminate 
expensive heat waste 


“We recognized two facts in planning our new Flora 
B. Tenzler Hall,”’ says Dr. Thompson. “One, students 
do most of their studying in their dorm rooms. Two, 
overly warm rooms slow up thinking and chilly rooms 
create distracting discomforts. 

“To provide just the right temperature for faster 
learning, we installed Honeywell Thermostats on the 
wall of every dormitory room. 


New Flora B. Tenzler Hall’s exterior design matches 
existing buildings. Architect: Silas E. Nelsen; Consulting 
Engineer: H. C. Miller of Miller, Duncan and Lynch; Me- 
chanical Contractor: H-K Western. 


. reports Dr. R. Franklin Thompson, 
President, University of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Washington 


“Now,” adds Dr. Thompson, “‘students set the tem- 
perature for their individual comfort. This helps them 
stay alert and study more effectively. And we've dis- 
covered that Honeywell individual room temperature 
control actually cuts heating costs. 

“With old-fashioned ‘zoned’ temperature control 
systems, it’s often necessary to overheat a dormitory, 
Then, students open their windows and expensive heat 
escapes. In addition, our maintenance department used 
to be flooded with calls to adjust temperature.” 

With all their advantages, Honeywell Thermostats 
add only 1°; to 2“; to the cost of a dormitory room. 
Pay that back many times over. For complete facts on 
better learning through Honeywell Temperature Con- 
trol, phone your nearest Honeywell office. Or, write: 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, Dept. CU-9-159, Minneapolis 
8, Minnesota. In Canada, write: Honeywell Controls, 
Limited, Toronto 17, Ontario. Sales and Service offices 
in all principal cities of the world. 





In the dorm lounge, a Honeywell Thermostat automati- 
cally compensates for varying amounts of body heat. 
Delivers a constant temperature that’s ideal for relaxa- 
tion and recreation. 


Honeywell 


Only Honeywell designs, makes and installs all three types of temperature control 
for modern dormitories—pneumatic, electric and electronic. 
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Korea Veterans 
Being Educated 


WasHINGTON, D.( 
eterans party ipated in college 
under the Korea 
six vears follow- 
conflict 


Acdimuinis- 


fall. At the peak 
on and ti uning 
1947 than 
War Il 
nder the G.I. bill 
Korea 


LOOO trom 


more 


veterans 


6500 disabled 
»¢ 


sore 


nt were 


re ported 
re h ibil tatior 


the 


contlict, the law was later broadened 
to include orphans of deceased serv 
with 
1940 


may be 


wemen or veterans peacetime 
Service since Sept 16 
eligible 


These orphans 


however, only if the parent's death 
was the result of actual performance 
duty during 


of military peacetime 


Quotes of the Month 


Abraham A. 
Health, 


ferring to educational meetings and 


Ribicoff, Secretary of 
Education and Welfare, re- 
conventions at the opening session of 
the meeting of the American Council 

on Education, said: 
You read your papers and spout 
mur Statistics and scrounge for funds 
dont think 


about education or 


alumni. 1 you 
really care that 
going to do anything about 
t. | don't knou 
solve the 


on by coming to meetings like this 


Nathan M. 
Harvard 
the fourth 
fidavit 
who receive educational loans under 


N.D.E.A., 


mong 


you are 
that you re 


ever go 


ma te 


proble ms of educa 


; 


Pusey, president of 


University, protesting for 
year the disclaimer af- 


required of needy students 


it singles out 


obie cts of 
make 


the ir 


students as 
and asks 


statements 


special 


them to 


distrust 
negative 
hout beliefs in a 


way quite 


ntrary to American principle 


* * * * * 


Akron Announces 
Expanded Aid 


Expanded stud 


AKRON, OHIO 


ud nad possible in | urt by 


funds 


board 


liste d 


report presented if the 


meetin« recently 


vho received 


SC hol il 
tot iling 
( om- 


} ' nel 
iras a 


hips ’ loans 

$164,455 for the fall semester 
parable figures for fall 1960 indicate 
765 students received $110.63] 


len fellowships were 


pre sente d 
v1 iduate students totaling $9500 
four students, $3150 last ul 


Three hundred Akron Univ 


tudents received scholarships worth 


ersity 


$46,950. The 


sociates prov ided 


Akron University As- 
$28,950 for 180 
Awards total- 
given to 82 
600 


of these s« holarships 


ing $18,005 stu- 


received 


were 


dents, while another 


federal or university loans worth 


SYO_ O00, 
Norman P 


Auburn announced the establishment 


7 a 
University President 


of a new scholarship by Hervey E 
established a_ trust 
bank to de- 
frav the tuition fees and cost of books 
Akron 
have been made to apply 
of his 
after his death which should permit 
the education of 


Chambers, who 


agreement with a loca’ 


of one student. Provisions 
a portion 
similar 


estate for purposes 


two persons an- 


nually 


$1 Million Gift 
From Individual Donor 

\ bequest to the 
Toledo ot than 
a million dollars has been announced 
by President William S 
Donor of the gift is the late 
Walter B Snyder and the 


is the largest the municipal univer- 


ToLepo, Oxn10 
University of more 

Carlson 
Mrs 
amount 
sity ever has received from 
Mrs. Snvder 


july, had set up a trust fund with 


one tti- 


dividual who died in 
the Toledo Trust Company in 1931 
that other 


than a few pe rsonal bequests, the en- 


President Carlson said 


tire estate most of which is in 
stocks, will go to the 
the “Walter B 
Toledo 


umount is not vet 


university as 
and Grace A. Snvder 
Fund The exact 


kn wt he 


University 


said 


Fellowships Available in 
College Administration 
Anpor, Micu The coordi 
ouncil of the Midwest Com 
Colle ve 
h iS innounced 


the 1962-63 


ANN 
nating ¢ 
munity Leadership Program 


that beginning with 


fellow 


ships will he mace available m com 


uit idemi veal 


] , 
munity colle ue administration rang 


ing up to > 3000 


The cooperative program sup 


the W. Kk 


ope! ites through 


ported by a grant trom 
Kellogg Foundation 
Wayne State University, the | 
sity of Michigan, and Michigan State 
University. The offered by 


these institutions coope ratively 


nivel 


program 
and 
doctoral and 


individually includes 


postdoc toral programs Relevant sem 
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When should you use... 
outside fund-raising counsel? 


As a development officer you are responsible for 
fund-raising activities of your college or uni- 
versity. You are a professional. When, then, can 
you justify the use of an outside fund-raising 
organization? 


Ketchum, Inc. has found that successful 
college development officers have best used the 
services of a professional fund-raising organiza- 
tion when faced with a development problem 
that the college staff was not equipped to handle. 
Such problems might be caused by anything 
from a small development stafl to a need 
for long-range preliminary planning based on 
first-hand experience gained from development 
programs of similar institutions. Ketchum, Inc. 
has helped 91 college and university develop- 
ment officers raise more than $105,000,000 for 


development programs. 


[here are three principal areas in which 
I 
Ketchum, Inc. is particularly well qualified to 


assist vour own development staff: 


General counsel 
Ketchum, In¢ 


Vv" rall approat nto vou developme nt problem. 


With 41 years of experience 


is able to counsel you on the 


We can assist you in analyzing the fund-raising 
potential of individuals, communities, indus- 
tries and foundations to which you must make 
your appeal; in helping you strengthen yout 
organization; and in helping you determine 
goals—perhaps intermediate goals in a long 
term development program. Thorough early 


planning is essential to a successful campaign. 
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Pre-campaign activities Ketchum, Inc. is 
equipped to assist you in the conducting of 
surveys to determine your actual fund-raising 
potential and the areas in which you must con- 
centrate your greatest effort. Ketchum, Inc. will 
also work with you in developing a favorable 
public attitude toward the needs of your institu- 
tion prior to the actual start of your fund-raising 
campaign. 


Campaign support—During periods of in- 
creased fund-raising activity Ketchum, Inc. will 
assist your staff in training activity, special 
‘als, the dissemination of information, and 
administration of the entire campaign if desired 
The structure of your development department 
and the nature of your needs will determine the 
type and extent of professional assistance you 
will require. Ketchum, Inc. will be happy to 
discuss your problems with you without obliga- 
For further information, please write or 
‘phone Davin S. Ketcuum, Vice-President 


Ketchum, Inc. 


Direction of Fund-Raising Campaigns 


eget 
VSEL 40 now* 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA., ATlantic 1-1481 


™ 


2 & 


8 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO IL] 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y 
JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE 2, Nit 


For more information, circle this page number on card facing back cover. 
£ 





THE NEATEST WATER COOLER 
OF THEM ALL!...11T’S HAWS 
NEW “WALL-FLUSH” MODEL! 


Smart styling? Surely! But 
more than that, you can now 
streamline interiors with this 
trim floor model cooler that 
fits snug to the wall. That's 
right: no waste space. Just 
like a “built-in”— neat, trim, 
clean; this HAWS design 
has you (the Architect) in 
mind. Cool, refreshing water 
dispensed through a per- 
fectly stvled cooler. And it’s 
by HAWS! 


> 


== 


= = : 








HAWS HWE Series: available in vary 


eet your traffic needs 


Neater, cleaner! 
No waste space! 
FLUSH-TO-WALL! 





on these HAWS “HWI 
They can be another plus-feature 
ind see the comple le water 


nein HAWS comprehensive catalog 





ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 


Productsof HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 
1441 Fourth Street, Berkeley 10, California 


Export Dept: 19 Columbus Ave., San Francisco 11, California 


For more information, circle this page number on card facing back cover. 


NEWS .... 


inat workshop and conterence ex- 
periences will be arranged for prac- 
ticing administrators. Internship ex- 
periences will constitute an im- 
portant element of the entire pro- 
gram. . 

Applicants for the doctoral pro- 
gram and the available fellowships 
should possess at least the master’s 
degree. An important consideration 
will be the specific plan of the ap- 
plicant to make community college 
administration his professional goal 
Applicants will be required to meet 
such specific requirements for pro- 
grams as are established by the in- 
stitutions 

Individuals who are interested in 
the fellowships should write to Dr 
George | Hall, director, Midwest 
Community College Leadership Pro- 
gram, 3032 Rackham Building, Ann 
Arbor, Mich 


Juniata Sets Sights 
for $5,350,000 


HUNTINGDON, Pa Juniata Col- 
lege last month opened its first major 
campaign tor capital funds since 
1947 with announcement of a $5.35 
million development program 

President Calvert N. Ellis said that 
the college is facing the most chal- 
lenging undertaking in its S86 vear 
history as it attempts to raise more 
monev than ever before for new 
buildings, mecessary improvements, 
ind increased endowment 

One of the major phases of the 
program calls for $1.75 uiillion for 
a science center to provide facilities 
for the departments of biology, chem- 
istry, geology and physics. The board 
of trustees and the community of 
Huntingdon have been asked and 
are subscribing $600,000 as their 
share of the total 

The Alumni Association has en 
dorsed a $600,000 capital gifts cam- 
paign with drives in the Mason- 
Dixon Metropolitan ind Central 


Pennsvlvania regions 


Will Increase Tuition 


CHICAGO Che University of Chi- 
cago announces an increase in tuition 
ind fees, effective in the fall of 1962 
The quarterly rates will rise from 
$385 to $485 fer both undergraduate 
college) and graduate students. This 
brings the total for the three-quarter 
academic year to $1455 compared 
with the current $1155. 
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HOLID AYS are busy days 
in a school that 


takes advantage of its “breaks” 


~ sortie | 
Dissatisfied with the way your floors are holding up? 
Now is the time to switch to Hillyard floor treatments 
ae that clean up easily, keep a “first day of school” finish 
CLASSROOMS all year long-and cut labor costs as much as 50%. 


LOCKER & SHOWER ROOMS The first step—-planning. Let treatment techniques and 


TOILETS the Hillyard “Maintaineer*” demonstrate them toyour cus- 
MULTI-PURPOSE ROOMS give youaspecialist’s help. todial staff. 


ARTS G CRAFTS Without charge or obligation, If you’re not already acquaint- 


HOME ECONOMICS he'll survey your floors, rec- eq with your local Hillyard 


SHOPS ommend treatments,sched- Maintaineer (he’s one of more 
ule the work, and schedule 


LIBRARIES ae Ih ; than 160 trained floor treat- 
materials to eon hand aS men , icians as 
CAFETERIAS ; nt tec hnic 1 ans, coast to 
required. He’ll suggest latest coast) write us in St. Joseph. 
labor-saving, dollar-saving Your Maintaineer is..... 


‘On You Otalt. A ot Le Th Payre (* 


KITCHENS 
BOILER ROOMS 


To Get the Most from Your Floor Care Dollar... 


a 0 iH LLYA R D 


H | ' = A R D 


Passaic, W! T. JOSEPH, MO. San dese, Calif 
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Colleges To Face and World War IU. Other important 


Grim Prospects tuctors were the postwat “baby 


boom” and the steady rise in the 


ANN \RBOI Micu Colleges proportion of youths attending col- 
oss the countrv face “rather grin lev 
ospects in their search tor te iching 


staffs to handle the enrollment surge 


logether, these changes have radi- 
cally altered the supply of potential 

{f the Sixties, a new University of 

voung college teac hers 


Michigan re port declares 
In 1940, for example, Michigan 


Even with increased financial sup 
faculty manpower will had nearly 14 people aged 25 

severe problem through 34 for every student enrolled 
origins can be traced to the low in college. Even those with higher 


Great Depression degrees experienced some difficulty 
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ARE YOU PLANNING 
A NEW LIBRARY ? 











These unique floor to ceiling 
pilasters, supporting the Estey wall-attached shelving, are typical 
of the many effects that have been created to give Estey Li- 
braries a look of distinction. 

Today's libraries demand color and modern design in bookstacks 
and other functional equipment as well as in their sparkling new 
buildings. Estey has worked closely with hundreds of libraries, 
their architects and interior designers, to create distinctive in- 
teriors; among them the University of Vermont, University of 
New Hampshire, University of Pennsylvania, University of 
Massachusetts and Douglass College, the woman’s college of 
Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey. 

if you are planning a library, be sure you are aware of Estey’s 
complete line of metal bookstacks, multi-tier stacks, carrels and 
other equipment. Also ask to receive copies of The Estey Library 
Consultant—it generates ideas for modern planners. 
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obtaining jobs with colleges and uni- 
versities 

By 1960, this ratio was cut in half. 
For every student enrolled in col- 
lege, Michigan had about six people 
age 25 through 34. The supply of 
new faculty members was _ limited, 
and colleges began to feel the man- 
power pinch. 

rhe coming dec ade may well see 
the ratio cut in half again. By 1965, 
the state may have only four people 


25 to 34 for everv o.e en- 


aged 
rolled in college. By 1970, the fig- 
ure could drop to three, or below. 

Michigan's problem is by no means 
unique. As the author of the study, 
David Goldberg (Ph.D.,), puts it 

“Michigan will not be in the posi- 
tion of ‘borrowing’ faculty from other 
states, since the condition of faculty 
scarcity will be a national phenom- 
enon 

“Although there is some room for 
improving the efficiency of instruc- 
tion at institutions of higher educa- 
tion, we cannot expect the problem 
to be solved by the development of 
new methods or new technological 
aids 

“Nor should we lose sight of the 
fact that a large share of the activi- 
ties carried on at universities are not 
instructional. Certain technological 
developments will create a demand 
for more rather than less manpower 
in research and manv of the non- 
teac hing areas.” 

Dr. Goldberg is an assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology and program di- 
rector in the U-M Institute for Pub- 
lic Administration. Copies of his re- 
port titled “College Enrollment Po- 
tential in Michigan, 1960-1975.” may 
be ordered at $1 each from the In- 
stitute for Public Administration 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Harvard Takes Steps 
Toward New Campus 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass Dean Francis 
Keppel announced recently that first 
steps have been taken toward a new 
campus for the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education 

The SC hool has acquired land on 
Appian Way from Radcliffe College 
for the construction of a new mil- 
lion dollar graduate school of educa- 
tion building. It has also purchased 
Longfellow Hall, across Appian Way 


from the new building site, from 
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wear-ever beauti-trays , 


on the floor. Wear-Ever’s tough, permanently bonded vinyl cuts clatter. Wear-Ever’s inner core of lightweight aluminum 
adds almost nothing to the over-all load. 


ack ’em up. Stack em up. Drop ’’em 


Smart-looking finishes fit any color decor—withstand scratches, spilled alcohol, acids, etc. Take your pick: gray 


linen vinyl inside, and coral bottom; suntan inside, and brown bottom; or colorful aqua, top and bottom. 


School I unch Caf feria 
Size (16% x 12”) 
| 
Hospital Size 


(20% x 1514") Waitress Size Bus Boy 

Regular ( afeteria Size 5 (254 x 201H6") Size (27% x 2234") 
(l 16 x 13156") f 

i/so available 

Wear-Ever Service 

Trays in regular alu- Wweal-ever 

minum or Alumilite* 

finish. 


mail coupon today 
WEAR-EVER Aluminum, Inc CUB-11 


New Kensington, Pa 

Send me full information on all Wear-Ever 
Service Trays. 

Name 


Institution 


Address 
ALUMINUM 


*Trade Name of Aluminum ( 


City Zone State 
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ite ital cost of the tw pu idministrative oftice space The pro- 


I 
isc’s Ss ip} ximately S] 2 ml lion posed new building on Appian Way 
ore contemplates will house instructional programs and 
research projects now scattered in 
nine different buildings at varving 
the ho distances from the Harvard Yar 
upy Longfellow 
of 1962. Long 
d mainly as a Penn State Curtails 


the faculty of | All New Projects 


] 
he p me Universrry Park, Pa The Penn 


svivania State University announced 


recenth that it would undertake 





23 Years of Specialized Experience 
and Service To The Educational 


Field in the planning of 
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THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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m new projects until its financial 
position was substantially improved. 

President Eric A. Walker said ris- 
ing costs plus the university's inabil- 
ity to obtain increased aid from the 
state, necessitated drastic action to 
forestall financial difficulties 

He explained that the approximate- 
ly one million dollars derived from 
the latest tuition boost will be used 
almost exclusively to close the com- 
petitive gap in faculty salaries 

The action was based on a board 
of trustees ruling that “until the finan- 
cial ability of the university to meet 
its normal operating expenses has 
been substantially improved . . no 
new endeavors requiring idditional 
money will be undertaken unless they 
ure fully covered by additional 
mom 

President Walker said the action 
means that pending proposals useful 
to Pennsvlania agriculture and indus- 
trv will have to be postponed pro- 
posed new continuing education pro- 
grams will have to be shelved: and 
more and more Pennsylvania students 
will have to be turned away for lack 
of monev with which to hire teachers 

At the legislative session just ended 
Penn State's appropriation remained 
at the same level it had been for the 


last two vears 


Earlham Establishes 
Goal of $8 Million 


RicHMonb, INp An $8 million 
development program to be con- 
ducted over six vears was announced 
by the Earlham College board of 
trustees during its regular October 
SESSION 

The goal set for the new fund rais- 
ing campaign is to include at least 
a $2.5 million addition to the en- 
dowment, considerable plant expan- 
sion, as well as normal annual gifts 
for scholarships and current opera- 
tlons 

Among the proposed additions to 
the campus are a new library, an- 
nounced earlier, a student recreation 
center and swimming pool, a mar- 
ried students’ housing project, re- 
modeling of the old library for class- 
room and office use, and new facili- 
ties for music and drama. 

It has not yet been decided 
whether music and drama will be 
housed in a new building, incorpo- 
rated into the proposed recreation 
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What Howell does for stacking Chairs... we do this: ve 
make them for high stacking, high fashion, and low maintenance. An army of these handsome chairs mobi- 


lizes in minutes on easy-rolling dollies 


every chair beautifully styled and easy to handle. Frames of 


BRONZTONE or satin chrome tubular steel. Molded plywood seats comfortably shaped—natural walnut or 


sleek Naugahyde with polyfoam cushioning. Plastic feet to protect floors and extended back legs to protect 


walls. Nothing folds and gets out of whack. All easy to maintain. 


For a class or a convention, you'll be sitting pretty —and doing He) | | C) | - [| 
it easy—with the Howell stacking chair. 


modern metal institutional furniture 
439 S. First St., St. Charles, Ill 
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ViSirecord’s Speed, 
Accessibility and Compactness 
add up to... 


Crealer Savinge fer Schools 


School officials today have a definite responsibility to keep non- 
instructional costs at the lowest possible levels. V/Sirecord systems 
in schools play a unique role in cutting clerical costs, and better 
utilizing existing monies. 


ViSirecord Speed-_—meons less searching time, fewer 


lines tied up handling phone inquiries. 


ViSirecord Accessibility —one clerk can locate 
any one of thousands of records in 1'2 seconds from 
a comfortable, seated position. 


ViSirecord Compactness -— thousands of com- 


plete scholastic or inventory records kept in a space- 
saving desk-high cabinet. 


Your ViSirecord Systems Specialist will be happy to show you case 
histories of other institutions of learning now successfully utilizing 
ViSirecord, and will be glad to review your record-keeping system 
at no obligation. 
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375 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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center, or installed in new facilities 
built into Carpenter Hall, main class- 
room building. 

Substantial increases “in scholar- 
ship funds are also part of the fu- 
ture plans. 

“The $8 million program has been 
adopted by Earlham as a result of 
extensive studies carried on by the 
Earlham faculty, board of trustees, 
and administration over the past few 
vears,” said Earlham president Lan- 
drum R. Bolling. “The Earlham pro- 
gram, we find, is in line with those 
carried on by most colleges and unl- 
versities under the tremendous pres- 
sures which are being brought to 


bear upon higher education today.” 


Southern Cal Has 
Tailor-Made Center 


Los ANGELES New research and 
teaching facilities at the University 
of Southern California Medical Cen- 
ter are architecturally tailored to the 
students’ needs and provide for the 
teacher to come to the student to 
conduct class work according to 
Ralph Flewelling, F.A.LA master 
planner of the medical campus 

Recently completed at a cost of $3 
million are the six-story Seeley Win- 
tersmith Mudd Memorial Laboratory 
ot Medical Sciences and the three- 
story Paul S. McKibben Hall, used 
for instruction, located on the 12 
acre campus 

The architect and engineering firm 
of Flewelling and Moody, Los Ange- 
les, designed the two structures after 
extensive studies of medical teach- 
ing methods in the East and Middle 
West 

USA utilizes as its teaching 
ground the 3660 bed Los Angeles 
County Hospital, considered one of 
the largest and most complete teach- 
ing facilities in America 

Bedside training opportunities both 
in volume and variety “are not sur- 
passed at any medical school in the 
country,” according to U.S.C. Dean 
Clayton G. Loosli, M.D 

Teaching laboratories in Mckib- 
ben Hall are being copied by several 
medical schools in this country and 
abroad, including the Universitv of 
Marvland and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and one in Scotland, U.S. 
officials reported 

The architects found an involved 


mechanical setup was required to 
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for Performance and Service 


Specify All-Steel, long established manufacturer of quality 
All-Steel lockers, has a most complete line for your selection. 
There is a style and size to meet your requirements. 

See and compare All-Steel Lockers. There is a real 

difference. For dependable performance and service 

there is none better. See your locker distributor or 

send now for information and illustrated catalog. 


All-Steel 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 
Avrora, illinois 


| 


Single-Tier Lockers Double-Tier Lockers Box Lockers 


+ Bookcases 


Lockers «+ Filing 
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nd facilities to eacl supply lines occur horizontally be 


such as OXVE ol tween the ceiling ind floor planes 


d distilled water, g he explained. “A single piping system 


essed au vacuum, waste di supplies students above and below 
with considerable Saving In materials 
ng t getting services and labor 
student economically while The new type classroom was a 
i better teaching pattern phase of the master plan for the en- 
id, prompted him tire medical campus that included a 
with elec traffic analysis, a space analysis to 
idaptation of meet the development program fur- 
# radio man nished by the universitv, and com- 


laborator\ plete cost studies on each building 


A NEW CONCEPT IN 
COMFORT! 


A new concept in comfort is being 
introduced with the Model 612 
Rastetter Solid Kumfort Chair that 
Folds. Now, a wider seat for greater 
comfort—yet the chair requires no 
more space than other models which 
featured tapered seats. Wider, and 
both the seat and back are uphol- 
stered. Talk about comfort! 


Combine this new com- 
fort concept with Rastet- 
ter’s well-known quality, 
their rugged construction 
(featuring the famous 
hinge and brace) and style; 
and you have a combina- 
tion that is hard to beat 
But, up to the challenge, 
Rastetter has designed 
three other new models in 
addition to the 612. 


Write today for more in- 
formation about the com- 
plete line of Rastetter Solid 
Kumfort Chairs that Fold 
We will send you a free 
portfolio with illustrations 
of each model and com- 
plete data. 





Now from RASTETTER 
... four new folding chair models ! 
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Five of the six floors of Mudd 
Laboratory have extensive working 
cold rooms which are used in _ re 
search such as the isolation of pro 
teins and enzvmes. The anatomy de 
partment has a shielded room with 
adjoining darkroom for x-ray work 
and a special room for electron mi- 
croscopy. On the biochemistry floor 
toxk sprays and solvents used in pa- 
per chromatography are handled in 
a spec iallvy ventilated room 

Research on the mechanism of ac- 
tion of drugs on cardiac muscle in 
volves coordinated study of meta 
bolic and electrical responses, and 
electrical changes in single muscle 
fibers must be recorded. For this pur 
pose a room-within-a-room, called a 
Mueller cage, has been built on the 
pharmacology floor. No electric cur 
rents except electromagnetic waves 
can pass into this screened area to 
interfere with the delicate measure 
ments that must be made 

\ feature of the Mudd Laboratory 
is its visiting scientist center on 
the sixth floor, which provides con 
sultation and collaboration between 
scientists who will come to the cen 
ter from other national and world 
research institutions 

U.S.C.’s future plans call for four 
more buildings as soon as funds 
ire available with a target tor 
start of construction by 1963. They 
will be a third research structure i 
postgraduate school ind = =medical 
forums building 1 commons and 


residence hall ind i medical librar 


Academic Structure 
Completed at Smith 

NORTHAMPTON, MAss Wright 
Hall, a $14 million academic build- 
ing at Smith College, was formally 
opened at a ceremony on October 
0) 

The building was begun a _ vear 
ago. It contains faculty offices, sem 
inar rooms, an auditorium, and lan- 
guage and social science laboratories 
William and Geoffrey Platt were the 
architects 

The building is named for the fifth 
president of Smith, Dr. Benjamin F 
Wright, who resigned in 1959 after 
10 years in the office. For the past 
year Dr. Wright has been professor 
of government and director of Ameri- 
can studies at the University of 


Texas, and was recently named di- 
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Printed quality...far from printing cost 


Produce work like this in your own office with the A. B. Dick 320 offset machine 





Amazing that an office-size offset machine —operated by an office girl— 
produces material with professional a. 

But it’s true. With A. B. Dick Table-Top offset equipment, you can 
— your own stationery, office forms, price lists, bulletins, advertising 
iterature. And at a fraction of the cost. 

Quality of work is equal to most professional printing, superior to any 
other form of office duplicating. Text, photographs, illustrations are 
— and clear. Colors may be used for interest and variety. 

xirls who work with this Table-Top offset machine say it’s easier 
to operate than most office equipment. It’s compact... only 21” x 
24” x 35”. Can easily be stored in a corner of your office. And it’s fast J 
- -- produces up to 7800 copies per hour. 

nd for free packet of samples —36 actual jobs run on the amazing 

Table-Top offset machine. Mail the coupon today. 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. CUB-/1/ 
5700 W. Touhy Ave. Chicago 48, Ill. 


® ST) Please send me the 36 actual jobs run on your Table-Top 
2 + ' offset machine. 
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New formula pure white Institutional 
BAB-0O now has chlorine. Bleaches stains 
away instantly. Work-saving controlled 
foam gets rid of soil and grease fast... with 
just one rinse. Leaves no grit or powdery 
deposit. Packed 48/14-oz. cans per case. 

A full line of Babbitt products is available 
through your jobber. 


if it needs cleaning 
...it needs Babbitt 





“stitutional formu 
CLEANSER 
Draenperts Doodrrge 


B.T. BABBITT, INC. « INSTITUTIONAL DIVISION ¢ 625 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NV. ¥. 
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JUST LIFT SEAT TO DESIRED HEIGHT 


, Exclusive Ajustrite mechanism guaranteed for 10 years 





CPC-A-1520 


Nothing could be simpler. Nothing could be 
faster. Nothing could be cleaner. No dirty 
knobs or wheels to manipulate. No tools to 
fuss with. You just lift the seat to the de- 
sired height. Thanks to the unique Ajustrite 
mechanism hundreds of thousands of Ajust- 
rite chairs and stools are in use. 32 different 
models for schools, laboratories, hospitals, 
factories, drafting rooms, offices. And now 
something new: an optional tempered steel 
backrest that adjusts 5 inches in or out by a 
turn of a screw and folds down to go under 


TSS-1826 Stool 
tables. Write for illustrated folders. os 






r\ itd a 26d - AJUSTO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
CHAIRS ... STOOLS Bowling Green, Ohio 
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rector of the special programs divi- 
sion in the universitv’s college of 


arts and sciences 


Nuclear Reactor 
To Have Elevator 


ATLANTA. — The nuclear reac- 
tor being built at Georgia Institute 
ot Technology — one of the largest re- 
search reactors to be located at a 
college or university will have a 
passenger elevator inside its con- 
tainment shell to carry maintenance 
men, researc hers and students to and 
from its three levels 

The reactor will be housed in the 
containment building, 82 feet in di- 
ameter and 70 feet high. Processing 
and ventilating equipment will be in- 
stalled at the basement level, experi- 
mental apparatus at the first floor, 
ind the control room on a balcony 
at the second floor level 

Because the plunger of a hydrau- 
lic elevator would penetrate the con- 
tainment shell, an electric elevator 


of the traction tvpe was selected 


Ford Foundation 
Gift to Carleton 


NORTHFIELD, MINN The Ford 
Foundation has awarded Carleton 
College a gift of $2 million which 
will be paid over the next three 
years, and which requires the college 
to raise a total of $6 million in match- 
ing funds. 

The gift resulted from an exten- 
sion of the Foundation’s year-old 
special program for universities to 
include independent liberal arts col- 
leges as well. The new Ford plan 
will make available up to $100 mil- 
lion for general support grants to 
selected colleges 

A total of eight colleges survived 
the initial selective competition and 
will receive similar grants. Carleton 
Swarthmore and Wellesley have been 
awarded $2 million with the match- 
ing requirements of raising $3 for 
every grant dollar. The other five 
colleges, which must raise $2 for 
every grant dollar are: Goucher 
awarded $1.2 million Grinnell 
awarded $2 million; Hofstra, awarded 
$1 million; Reed, awarded $1.4 mil- 
lion, and Wabash, awarded $2 mil- 
lion 

Henry T. Heald, president of the 
Ford Foundation, said the extended 


Continued on Page 93 
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Johnson Control Center Modules offer unmatched opportunities for systems 
efficiency and savings. Check the features of this typical grouping and see why. 











MISCELLANEOUS DATA MODULE CONTROL CONSOLE DATA LOGGING MODULE 


Pr 


eivers, ' Contains digital clock, digital indication of A high-speed, automatic digital printer pro 


vide ntinu variables, visual and audible alarms, and vides the building engineer with a perma- 


iperatures 


intercom system. Master switches deter 
mine mode of operation of digital indication 
and logging. Switches include master on 
ff, off-normal scan, all-point scan, point 

d, scan locked out, printer locked out, 


ff-normal alarm release, audible alarm 


nent record of control data. All off-normal 
values are printed in red; normal values are 
printed in black. With parallel print-out, all 
keys print simultaneously, thus speeding 
data collection. Logging rate is adjustable 
up to one point per second. Using Johnson 


peration release, audible alarm locked out, and audi 
ble alarm test. Centralized security checks 


and alarms can easily be included also. 
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modules, a single center can provide cen 
tralized supervision and control for as many 
as a dozen or more buildings! 


diagram of 


Units Allow You to Centralize 
ems Supervision and Control 


AIR CONDITIONING HEATING CLOCK SYSTEMS 


Centralized programming of master and 
individual clocks and time signals 


. Jicatior f key ter 


SECURITY SURVEILLANCE 
Closed circuit TV from remote areas 


Audible alarms; sound detection 


LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
Manua r automatic programming 


evel controls 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Master intercom and music systems 
Paging center 


Closed circuit TV and radio intercom for remote 


supervision of repairs and installations 


MISCELLANEOUS SYSTEMS 


Snow melting, lawn and sprinkler systems 
ntrol 
GRAPHIC DIAGRAMS 
Time recording systems, machine operations 


na 


represe 
ation of gas, radiation, or other hazardous 
nditions 


FIRE AND RAID ALARMS Transformer indication and control 


JOHNSON 


PNEUMATIC 


» CONTROL 


SYSTEMS 
DESIGN * MANUFACTURE + INSTALLATION «+ SINCE 1885 


Indication and control of boiler and turbine 
perat 


Feed water conductivity, analysis, and flow 


Domestic hot water control 
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PASSING GRADES 
AND 
GOOD FOOD 


Undergraduates are usually ener- 
getic and hungry. During their 
years of higher learning they re- 
quire, more than ever, well- 
planned, carefully prepared and 
tasty food in eye-appealing vari- 
eties. 


In every college and university, 
food costs for boarding students 
are of major importance. Only 
through professional management 
and operation, such as offered by 
The Prophet Co., can the best of 
quality and service be obtained. 
Prophet Organized Food Services 
play an important part in main- 
taining student and faculty health, 
well-being and satisfaction in many 
colleges and universities where en- 
rollments range from only a few 
hundred to many thousands. 


The Prophet Co., after contracting 
with a client, establishes inventory 
and quality controls, takes over 
full supervision, scheduling, and 
operation of feeding programs — 
from bookkeeping to purchasing. 
A competent manager is assigned 
who receives expert assistance and 
supervision from traveling person- 
nel trained in fields of dietetics, 
food preparation, merchandising, 
employer relations, purchasing, etc. 
Of great importance, in addition 
to regular daily food services, 
Prophet staffs in colleges and uni- 
versities are trained to prepare, 
set up and serve special menus for 
banquets, dinner dances, cook-outs, 
and for hosts of other food service 
occasions so popular — and wanted 
by undergraduates and faculties. 


The Prophet Co. also provides 
food services to more than 210 
units from coast-to-coast including 
industrial establishments, bank and 
office buildings, department and 
specialty stores, hospitals, military 
establishments, and owns and oper- 
ates 5 distinctive Monte’s Restau- 
rants in Detroit, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 


Write, wire, or phone .. . 
we'll be glad to tell you more 


THE PROPHET CO. 


Fisher Building, Detroit 2 Mich 


1418 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 28, Calif 


5. November 196! 
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support will be limited to four-veai 
private liberal arts colleges because 
of the Importance of the liberal arts 


the humanities, natural sciences, and 


social sciences in 


cultivating the 
thoughtful leadership and indepen- 


dent opinion essential in a free so- 


ciety. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 
James C. Hardie, director of funds 
development at Case Institute of 
Cleveland, has been 


named vice president for 


Technology, 
develop 
ment at that institution. He succeeds 
Harry W. August, who asked to be 
relieved of the vice presidency but 
who will continue as senior membei 
of the staff of Case’s development 
office, working on special projects 
Dr. Nancy K. 
named direc tor ot residence and r¢ 
search of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. The appointment of James R. 
Bowen, recent graduate of Pratt and 


former president of the institute’s stu 


Cohen has been 


Nancy K. Cohen James R. Bowen 


dent government, as assistant director 
of placement and financial aid was 
also announced. From 1959 to 1960 
Dr. Cohen cooperated in setting up 
un experimental training program for 
guidance workers at Teachers Col 
unde at 


Education Act 


lege, Columbia University 
National Detens« 
grant 

David M. Thompson was recenth 
appointed assistant to the president 
Pittsburgh 
Charles H. Dym was appointed to the 


of Duquesne University 


post of director of university plan 
ning 

Merritt M. Chambers has been 
director of the Michigan 
Council of State College Presidents 

Carleton F. Scofield, formerly the 
vice chancellor for academic affairs of 
the University of Kansas Citv, Kan 
sas Citv, Mo 
acting chancellor of the university 
He succeeds Richard M. Drake, who 
resigned in August 

The Rev. Edward J. Burke, C.M.., 
is the new president of St John’s 


University Jamaica N.Y. He succeeds 


rheatiie d 


is currently serving as 


NEW INSTRUMENTS 
PROVE 
HEADSETS 
NEED NOT 
BREAK DOWN 
The 
PROFESSIONAL 
Model LT-100 


Dynamic 


Model LT-500 
Magnetic 


DYNAMIC or MAGNETIC 
HEADSETS 
MOISTURE-PROOF 
SHOCK RESISTANT 


Dynamic and Magnetic Headsets are 
rapidly becoming a “standard require- 
ment” in the original installation of 
language laboratories and as “‘auto- 
matic” replacements for older, less 
effective, crystal and ceramic type 
headsets. 





Now PM & E’s introduction of the Pro- 
fessional Model LT-100 Dynamic and 
Student Model LT-500 Magnetic head- 
sets provides anew degree of wide range 
performance and dependability. 


Dynamic and Magnetic acoustic 
principles have created headsets imper- 
vious to humidity and guaranteed 
resistant to concussions that normally 
put crystal or ceramic headsets out 
of commission. 


The importance of these outstanding 
features has been universally recognized 
as Dynamic and Magnetic headsets have 
become the first to be ac cepted In every 
state 

Whether you are considering the initial 
installation of a language laboratory or 
replacement of some of your present head- 
sets, ask your acoustic supplier about the 
superior technical features incorporated 
in PM & E’s new Dynamic or Magnetic 
headsets . . . features that provide excep- 
tionally long term, maintenance-free 
operation 


Convenience Feature: The Profes- 
sional Model LT-100 features conveni- 
ent and time-saving “in the classroom” 
cord set replacement. 


For complete information on these 
new headsets and the name of your 
nearest PM & E supplier, write: 


PLASTIC MOLD & ENGINEERING 


Dept. B — P. O. Box 4255 
265 Wampanoag Trail 


East Providence, Rhode Island 


For more information, circle this page number on card facing back cover. 





Very Rev. John A. Flynn, C.M., Barbara L. Burns, Fulbright and 
served in the presidency Danforth scholar from Lexington 
K\ has been named assistant dean 
Dr. Rosemary of women at Bethany College. Beth 
Park will become any VV Va 
the next presi William Fuller, for three vears a 
dent of Barnard specialist for physical facilities in the 
College New Division of Higher Education, U.S 
York, in Novem Office of Education, has been named 
1962 Miss director of the bureau of phy sical fa 
irk, who is now cilities studies at Indiana University 
Rosemary Park president of Con Bloomington 
ticut Colleg New Londor Harold E. Hurst has been named 
Conn., \ Tr d Millicent C. Me- dean of the college of law of the 


Intosh, wl will retir im June University of Denver, Denver 











“When you sell a man a book... 


you don't sell him just twelve ounces 
of paper and ink and glue — you 
sell him a whole new way of life.” 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


ider, then, your college bookstore. Does it provide adequate capacity 
lly supply and serve all of the cultural material needs your student 
y and faculty require? Is it paying for itself, and contributing worth- 
while financial rewards to your school? It should! The many college 

res designed by Henry Berry are certainly successful in these respects 
Let us give you complete information on the benefits and advantages you 
and your architect will derive from our professional consultation and 
service. Write today! No obligation, of course 


ASSOCIATES, INC. 


316 East Silver Spring Drive 
MILWAUKEE 17, WISCONSIN 


| 


For more information, circle this page number on card facing back cover. 


Irwin K. French, 
director of ad 
ministrative serv- 
ices for 24 inde- 
pendent colleges 

in Illinois, will 
assume the re 

sponsibilities of 

director of a new- Irwin K. French 
lv established office of management 
and planning for higher education 
the New York State Education De 
partment. Dr. Robert H. McCam- 
bridge was named associate director 
Dr. McCambridge was university sec 
retarv and director of registration at 
the University of Rochester, Roches 
ter, N.Y. Mr. French will begin his 
new duties on December 1, while Dr 
McCambridge has already reported 


for service 


Sam S. King, a former assistant city 
editor with the Chicago Daily News, 
has been appointed to the office of 
public relations of the University of 


Chicago 


Robert W. Beyers, former assistant 
managing editor of the University of 
Michigan news service, is the new 
director of the Stanford University 


news service, Stanford, Calif 


Ray E. Brown, one of the nation’s 
best known hospital administrators 
has been appointed vice president for 
administration of the University of 
Chicago. Mr. Brown is presently the 
superintendent of the University of 
( hicago Clinics protesson in the uni 
versitv’s school of business, and di 
rector of the university's program in 
hospital administration. He will con 
tinue to hold the latter two positions 


Dr. Doyle M. Bortner is the new 
dean of Jersey Citv State College 
Jersey Citv, N.J. He was formerl 
chairman of the division of education 
ind director of graduate studies at 
Hofstra College Hempstead N.Y. In 
inother ippointment at Jersey City 
State College, Roger A. Richards was 
named dean of students. He had 
served as assistant to the pre sident of 
the college prior to taking over the 
cle inship made vacant by the resigna 


tion of Dr. Joseph W. Crenshaw. 


Logan Wilson, formerly chancellor 
of the university svstem of Texas, was 
inaugurated as the new president ot 
the American Council on Education 
He succeeds Arthur S. Adams. 

Harold E. Sponberg will assume 
the office of president at Washburn 
University, Topeka, Kan., in January 


He has been vice president of North 


95— 





raising funds? 


TALK TO THE MEN OF 





CUMERFORD 





THE CUMERFORD CREDO 











Our service is available only to those clients whose 
ideals we approve and respect. 

In advance of commitment, our clients shall have the 
opportunity to evaluate the experience and approve the 
moral character of our personnel. 

Relations with our clients must be conducted 
according to strict, professional ethics. 

Public relations programs must be of highest quality and must 
be conducted with mature judgment and discretion. 

All fund-raising and public relations campaigns will 

be conducted on a pre-determined, flat fee basis. 


Our service is designed to achieve an informed constituency, 
good will for the client and the financial goal. 


THE CUMERFORD CORPORATION GENERAL OFFICES: 912 BALTIMORE AVENUE 


TEL. BAitimore 1-4686, KANSAS CITY 5, MO., WRITE CLIENT SERVICES DEPT. CU 


Fund-raising and institutional public relations consultants ... complete services for non-profit institutions since 1949. 





entirely new 
from every angie 


ACOUSTI-CALL 


TELEPHONE BOOTH 


MODEL 20 SAVES SPACE, 
PROVIDES CALLER 
COMFORT 


Contemporary styling, functional 
design, and compact size (27” wide 


and 171," deep over-all). 
Compatible colors . . . blue, coral and 
green with ivory colored interiors— 
provide architectural continuity. 


Caller comfort assured in quiet, 
private atmosphere. Phone 
mounted on left leaves plenty of 
room on right for books or writing. 





DESIGN-ENGINEERED 
FOR ONE-MAN INSTALLATION 
IN 30-45 MINUTES 


Mode! 20 2 


Oklet 
available with 
details and 
specifications 


ati a 
ACOUSTICS 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
1063 North 


Northwest Highway 
Park Ridge, Illinois 


TAlcott 5-2125 


@apco 
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ern Michigan College for the last five 
vears. Mr. Sponberg succeeds the late 
Bryan S. Stoffer, who held the post 
for almost 20 vears 


James L. Norris, controller of Lake 
Erie College, Painesville, Ohio, has 


James L. Norris Paul Larsen 
been named the college's first busi- 
ness manager. He is succeeded as 
controller by Paul Larsen. Mr. Larsen 
has been controller for Gannon Col- 
lege, Erie, Pa., since 1955 

James J. McGinley, S.J., president 
Buffalo, N.Y., 
has been appointed by Commissioner 
James E. Allen of the University of 
the State of New York to a three-vear 


term on the advisorv council on finan- 


of Canisius College, 


cial assistance to college students 
Charles G. 
Carroll, formerly 
with the Inter- 
national Business 
Machines Corpo 
ration, Montgom 
rs Ala is the 
new assistant con- 
Charles G. Carroll troller of the 
University of Alabama, Universit, 
The Rev. Charles W. Forman is 
serving as acting dean of the Yal 
Divinity School for the 1961-62 aca- 
demic vear while Dean Liston Pope 


is on ieave ot absence 


Raymond E. Lindgren has been 
ippointe d dean of the college at Long 
Beach State Colleg Long Beach 
Calif. The first person to hold the 
position, Dr 
of history and chairman of his de part 
ment at Occidental College, Los An 


geles 

Wendell Mur- 
ray, busine SS an 
iger of the Wom 
ins College of 
the University of 
North Carolina, 


Greensboro died 


Lindgren was protessor 


suddenls Septem 

17. He had been Wendell Murray 

business manager of that institution 
Previous to that. Mr 
Murray was on the staff of North 
Carolina State College at Raleigh for 


for tour ears 


17 ears 














ee 2 Coat and Hat Racks 


Holds 72 coats 
and hats 





Wheels as readily as a 
small service cart. The 
Veep rack unfolds into a 
rigid 6’ 6" long unit hold- 
ing 72 coats and hats 
Scientifically counter- 
balanced so that it can be set 
up literally in seconds and 
fold down for storage as 
easily as an umbrella. Built of 
square tubular steel with 
double hat shelves of closed- 
end aluminum tubes sup- 
ported by cast aluminum 
brackets. Plated to assure 
permanent beauty. Quality in 
engineering. construction and 
finish. The most efficient 
equipment yet developed for 
dining and meeting rooms, Whee! s 
Stand-by equipment, etc through ordin- 

for wherever the “load” 4fy doorways { 


Sets up with a sweep of the 
arms in 2 of 3 seconds 


varies 4 « 8 area 
stores racks 


Write for Bulletin VP-16 tor 120 peonle 





No. VP200 has No. VP300 has 

rail for garment anchor coat 

hangers hooks below hat 
sheit 


(a 


Made 
Only By 
Rt. 83 & Madison St. @ Elmhurst, Illinois 


H ® 


SPIRFEDUPLICATOR 


PRINTS HUNDREDS OF COPIES 
QUICKLY — AUTOMATICALLY! 


Just load ordinary paper on the feed table 
the Heyer Conqueror feeds, prints, counts, 
stacks 110 copies per minute for pennies per 
run. Printa 1 to 5 colors at one time on thin 
papers, cards, even newsprint, sizes 3 x 5 to 
9 x 15 in. Duplicator manufacturers since 
1903, Heyer has developed many important 
features others can’t match. Nationwide sales 
and service by 1247 authorized dealers. Fully 
Automatic Electric Model $299.50, Hand Op- 
erated Model $214.50, plus tax. Hever Inc., 
1851 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill 


FREE! Memo Pad with your name on 
each sheet—Our demonstration by mail 


HEVER INC., 

1851S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, ii! 

Piease send my tree memo pad and 

formation on the naqueror Sr t 
ator. |!understand there is no ot 
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Serta... 


for mattresses that 


Vol. 


can really take it! 





Built to deliver lasting comfort, Serta mattresses keep their 
shape and comfortable firmness despite rugged dormitory 
punishment. They maintain their trim, tailored look for 
years and years. 

And, whether you choose smooth top or tufted, inner- 
spring or foam, Serta mattresses promote relaxed, restful 
sleep. 

Because of their long-wearing qualities, you can count 
on a lower cost per year when you furnish with Serta. In 
their complete line of mattresses, you’re sure to find the 
one to suit your needs. Get the facts and you'll furnish 
with Serta. 


For information on detailed specifications, write: 


Serta Associates, Inc., American Furniture Mart, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Made by the makers of the Serta ‘‘Perfect Sleeper’’ Mattress. 
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DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 





National Association of College 
Stores 
John Galbraith, University of 
> Coral Gables, Fla.; gen 
Russell Reynolds, 55 East Col 
Ohio. 


23-27 Hotel New 


Association of College and University 
Housing Officers 


National Association of 
Educational Buyers 
President: Elmer Jagow, Knox College 
executive secretary: Bert C. Ahrens, 146! 
Franklin Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 


Association of College Unions 
President: Floyd |. 


Brewer, University 


of Cincinnati; secretary-treasurer: Edgar A. 
Whiting, Cornell University; editor of pub- 


lication: Porter Butts 


consin. 


University of Wis- 


National Federation 
of College and University Business 
Officers Associations 
President: Wilbur K. Pierpont, vice presi- 
dent, University of Michigan; secretary: 
C. E. Prothro Jr., Tuskegee Institute. 
National Association of 
Physical Plant Administrators 
of Universities and Colleges 
President: Richard Adams, Oregon State 


dent: Fred A. Schwendiman, Brigham 
University secretary-treasurer A. 
Edwards, Kansas State University. 


University; secretary-treasurer: John H. 


Purdue Sweitzer, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 


Convention 1962 
West Lafayette, !nd 


University 


American Alumni Council 
President: Waldo Johnston, Yale Univer- 
sity; executive director: Ernest T. Stewart, 
1707 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Convention: June 24-28, Banff Springs 
Hotel, Banff, Alta 


.. this Building, too, will have the 


College and University 
Personnel Association 


President: Dr. Fred Ford, University of 
Pennsylvania; executive secretary: Donald E. 


Built-in Maintenance Economies 


Ss Pp. Dickason, 5605 Avenida del Mare, Sarasota, 
ee ' Fla. 


re 


Convention: Aug. 5-8, 1962 


of Kansas, Lawrence 


University 


Canadian Association of 
University Business Officers 
President: G. L. Court 
Toronto; secretary-treasurer 
bold, treasurer, Hart House 
Toronto 
American College Public Relations 
Association 
President: Lyle M. Nelson, Stanford Uni- 
versity; executive director: Frank L. Ash- 
more, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., Washing 
ton 6, D.C 
Associations of College and 
University Business Officers 


American Association 


President: |. T. Creswell 
University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Prothro Jr., 

Convention 


University of 
D. S. Claring 
University of 





study, Michigan Stote University 


2 SPENCER 


Vacuslot System 


ng university, experience has demonstrated sity. 

Central Association 
President: Ralph Olmstead 

College Evansville, Ind 

James J. Ritterskamp Jr 

Technology, Chicago 
Convention: June 13-15 Kellogg Center 

Michigan State University 


Eugene C. Eppley Center for graduate 


controller. Fisk 
secretary: C. E 
Tuskegee Institute 


May 3-5, 1962, Fisk Univer- 


lot the installed vacuum cleaning system 


pays for itself in reduced maintenance costs Evansville 


secretary-treasurer 
yse in 22 other buildings at M.S.U., saber rs atonal 


Illinois Institute of 
lot systems have proved that they make possible 


; r r " a} ne c< 
Faster Cleaning—Dirt and litter collected by large dry mops is East Lansing 
juickly whisked away. There's no time-consuming manual 


Eastern Association 
President: Richard D 


negie 


CK-up no time lost in transporting bulky equipment Strathmeyer Car 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
secretary-treasurer: Kurt M. Hertzfeld, Bos 
ton University. 

Convention: Dec. 3-5, The 
Philadelphia. 


Lower Maintenance Costs—More floor area cleaned per 
man hour means a smaller staff required 


Better Cleaning—A\\ dirt and dust is carried off through Waseteh 
arwict, 

the enclosed system cannot recirculate into the air 

There's this advantage, too: Vacuslot is a multi-purpose system, Southern Association 


President: Trent Root, Southern Methodist 
University; secretary: Clarence Scheps, Tu 
lane University. 


adaptable—without alteration—to conventional vacuum 
ning, boiler cleaning, even pick-up of scrubbing water. 


Request Bulletin No. 153C Seer 
Western Association 


President: Robert B. Gilmore, California 
Institute of Technology; secretary: H. S. 
Thomson, University of California, Santa 
Barbara. 

Convention: April 29-May 2, 1962, Mark 
Thomas Inn, Monterey, Calif. 


TURBINE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 6. CONNECTICUT 


For more information, circle this page number on card facing back cover. 
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WV hat features of the 
AtwarrescLtore. [uneuacge Leaching System 


smpressed skilled instructors most? 





... Hamilton’s “‘Geographic”’ Console Switch Position— 
with student switches located in the same console position that 
the student occupies in class. No fumbling, no guessing, no 
numbers to check. One switch permits intercom, silent monitor, 
and student record. No annoying row selectors or talk-listen 
switches. Console cabinet desk is designed for comfortable 
instructor seating. 


-Hamilton’s Fu// Teacher Contro/— that allows student to 


discuss individual problems by pressing a booth button, activating 
light behind 47s console intercom switch. 


... Fully Transistorized Amplifiers in both student and 
teacher consoles that assure hundreds of hours of maintenance- 
free service from Hamilton System. Dynamic microphones that 
are built to take vigorous school use. 


More Than 40 Years of engineering and building quality 
educational equipment has given Hamilton the experience to 


deliver these and many more features that sean most to experi- 
enced language instructors. 


Vol. 31, No. 5, November 196! 


A Hamilton Language System offers complete 
flexibility to fit your teaching situation. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR DETAILS::+++* 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Name 
Title 
School 


Address 


Photo courtesy Cornell College 


For more information, circle this page number on card facing back cover. 








classified 


advertising 


The Insured 


TUITION 
PAYMENT 
PLAN 


nore 
of the best-known 
eparatory schools 


valuabl 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS 








MEE 
TERMS: 30¢ a word—mini- 
mum charge of $6.00 regard- 
less of discounts. (For “key” 
number replies add $1.50 to 
word count.) Ten per cent dis- 
count for two or more inser- 
tions (after the first insertion) 
without change of copy. Forms 
close 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. Send replies to 
“keyed” advertisements c/o 
Box Number, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS, 
1050 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago 54, Illinois. 








COLLEGI 
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It’s A GREAT TIME-SAVER. A MONEY-SAVER, TOO. 

Imagine! No more unsightly heel marks. No 
more buffing either. Just spread Contrast on any 
type of flooring, and let it dry! That’s it. Contrast 
shines as it dries. 

But don’t let this easy maintenance fool you. 
Contrast does a man-sized job. Colorless, wax-free 
Contrast Floor Polish will not . cannot 
discolor even pure white floors. And rubber marks, 
scuffs, water spots and all other beauty-destroy- 


New Contrast. Floor Polish 
prevents black marks...ends buffing! 


ing nuisances will become problems of the past. 

Try slip-proof Contrast on any floor. Better 
yet, give it a real workout. Test it on your tough- 
est floor problem. You’ll be amazed and delighted 
over the way it ends floor maintenance headaches. 
One gallon protects and beautifies approximately 
2000 square feet. 

Right now, contact our representative ... the 
Man Behind the Huntington Drum! Ask him 
for more information about Contrast Floor Polish. 


Where research leads to better products... ri uU ra Ti Fa cS T © oy 


HUNTINGTON ee LABORATORIES - HUNTINGTON, INDIANA « Philadelphia 35, Pennsyivania « /n Canada: Toronto 2, Ontario 








SOUNDMASTER 240 “ese 4” HOLLOW CINDER BLOCK, 
BY MODERNFOLD 7 PAINTED BOTH SIDES 
3 


CERTIFIED EQUAL 
IN SOUND REDUCTION 


This single Soundmaster 240 not only equals nent wall, no cumbersome hard-panel par- 
. but exceeds* the sound privacy you get tition can cffer your university. 

from a permanent wall of four-inch hollow To see how effectively Modernfold meets 

cinder block, painted on both sides space demands of new teaching methods and 
In addition, this operable wall gives you provides better use of existing space forexplod- 

the instant space flexibility that no perma ing enrollments, send in the coupon below. 


*Soundmaster 240 d ratings tified by Geiger & Hamme Laboratories 


CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC., De 


chool ideas and illus- 


raaleleiijaalielce. 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC * WNEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


more information, circle this page number on card facing back cover. 
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Edited by Bessie Covert 


Nopcofoam Core Material 
Strengthens Dorm Furniture 
Nopcofoam cor which 
udded stre ngth to pane ls of desk tops, wall 
partitions, or parts of built-in cabi- 
nets for study alcoves 
built into the 
dormitory 


mate rial, gives 
basi 
wardrobes, iS 
Wall-Away 
Various 


and 
new models of 
furniture surtace 
materials are available in wood veneer and 


colors. Wall-Away Corp., Wabash, Ind. 


For more details circle =301 


ufuts 


on mailing card. 


Functional Furniture Pieces 
Added to Howell Encore Line 
Several new 


the Howell 


pieces ire now available l 


n 
Encore line of upholstered 


be mK ] { 


pen 


plywo xd and u 


lounge furniture Upholstered 
tubular 
! 


: 
molded 


with square 
seat ind back 
holstered 


SIO! il 


frames ome 


irm chair, a 
table new 


1 36-inch round top 


wedge -sh ipe d 
te d 


cl imp-or t 
table 
to room arrangements. The 
Dept. CUB, St. Charles, Ill. 
more details 302 


idd flexibility 
Howell Co.,. 


For circle on mailing card 

Liquid Dishwashing Concentrate 

for Automatic Machines 
Mir-A-Kol is described as an 

ditlerent kind of li uid 


trate based on a new concept of dishwash- 


entirely 


machine oncen- 


ing chemistry. Emphasizing neatness ane 


mtrol, it gives a fine degres 


tis¢ { 
sparkling cleanliness, drainability and rins- 
DuBois Inc., 
at Seventh, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
For more details 


Chemicals, Broadway 


ing 


circle +303 on moiling card. 


Four Chairs That Fold 
Added to Solid Kumfort Line 


H ving the 
chairs in 


appearance of convention il 


attractive stvling, the four new 


Solid Kumfort 
broader seats and 
The 


ind are avail- 


models added to the 

of chairs that fold have 
posture backs for maximum comfort. 
chairs fold flat for stacking 
able 
94 upholstery colors 

Co., 1326 Wall 


line 


wood finishes and 
Louis Rastetter & 
St., Fort Wayne, 


mia choice ot five 


Sons 


Ind. 


For more details circle =304 on mailing 
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card. 


WHATS NEW 


LOOK inside back cover for Postage Paid inquiry card for more information. 


Acoustical Wall Blocks 
In Contemporary Designs 
Der p-cut t 
been sculptured into th decorative 
blocks of textured 
fiber Tectum, which are easily applied te 
iny smooth 


contemporary designs have 


new 


| 


icoustical wall wood 


wall with adhesives or by 


tiling. Tectum Corp., 535 Broad St., Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. 
For more details circle 


305 on mailing card. 


“Student-Proof” Headsets 

Have Detachable Mike 
[wo new lightweight headsets with « 

tachable boom 


hands 


mike 


which leaves 
illy 


free ire designed specific 


language laboratorv use and combine 


tended mse with comfort and 


res 


Plastic Mold & 
4255, East Provi- 


dent-proof” construction 
Engineering Co., Box 
dence, R.1. 

For =306 on mailing 


more details circle 


Rooftop Heating-Cooling Unit 
With Fresh Air Ventilation 
Heating 
ventilation, are all provided 
central with the 
Rooftop Unit, available with either man- 
ual or automatic 


fresh alr 
from 
Lennox 


and cooling, with 
one 


location new 


fresh air control. Lennox 
Industries Inc., Marshalltown, Iowa. 
For 


more details circle 


cord. 


2307 on moiling card. 


Model 103 Photocopy Machine 
Sells at Economical Price 

Designed to sell at budget price, the 
new Model 103 Photocopy Machine will 
produce black on white permanent copies 
of anything duplicated, 
typed or written up to nine inches wide, 
of any length. A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. 
Touhy Ave., Chicago 48. 
For details 


drawn, printed 


more circle =308 on mailing card. 


American Vacuum Kit 
Simplifies Boiler Cleaning 
A handy kit 


for vacuum cleaning soot and scale 


tool 
from 
‘ xp in- 


consisting of a paw 


flat surfaces in fire box, boiler tubs 


ind steel 


ning 


brush 


simplific s boiler cl 


cones wire 
easily 

t or aurt 

S. St. Clair 
For 


handled without spre iding 
American-Lincoln Corp., 515 
a, Ohio. 

more details =309 on moiling 


Toledo 3. 


circle cord. 


Fusible Link Kit 

for Overhead Door Holders 
\ fusible link 

nisl ‘ d 


overhe id door h ders 1S 


hold-open release kit fur 


with Glyvnn-Johnson concealed 
{ nder- 
writers Laboratories to fuse at 160 to 165 
| When it fuses, the hold-open i§ Fe- 
loaned it 


ind no 


rated by 


‘ Glynn- 
Johnson Corp., 4422 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40. 

For 


longer functions 


more details circle =—310 on mailing card. 


Hydroguard Shower Control 
Has Redesigned Handle 
Restvled in with an 


i satin chrome case 


easy-grip pointer handle for simple . single- 


is 


=: 





\ 


Powers 
Control 
scalding water even if the handle is turned 


Hydroguard 


hand operation the 
Thermetatic- Shower prevents 
to maxtmum hot position, and also pre- 
vents bursts of hot or cold. Power Regu- 
lator Co., 3400 Oakton St., Skokie, Il. 
For details circle =<311 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 104) 


more 








odor removal 
costs less 
than fresh air’ 


You don’t have to throw away the air you've paid to heat or cool. 
Even if it’s loaded with odors, you can recover it all with activated 
charcoal. Air passing through charcoal filters is delivered completely 
odorless, sanitary, even fresher than outside air. No sprays, masking 
agents, or swabs. 

Barnebey-Cheney activated charcoal may be applied in central heat- 
ing and cooling systems or as portable units, in several sizes for rooms 
up to 12,000 cubic feet. You can choose from a wide range of capaci- 
ties which are described fully in Bulletin T-384. Barnebey-Cheney, 
Columbus 19, Ohio. 


State University Medical Center 

es Barnebey-Cheney air pur 

1 ‘8 areas for odor emoval 
ud re ers air which otherwise might be 
rhausted Left) Portable unit used in 


r treating room 


activated charcoal air purification 


Barnebey 
Cheney 
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Howe 101 Folding Chair 
Has Indepedent Tablet Arm 


The Howe 101 is a_ sturdy compact 


steel tablet arm folding chair so designed 


that it 1 standing even 


when the 


remains open an 
folded grain fin- 
ished pl istic tablet arm is folded out of 
the way. Howe Folding Furniture, Inc., 
1 Park Ave., New York 16. 


For more details circle <312 on mailing card. 


‘ isily birch 


Comfortable Side Chair 

for Waiting Rooms and other areas 
rhe sturdy but comfortable side 

introduced by 


chair 
American Seating is styled 
unions, dor- 


olfic es 


reas 


for use in lounges, student 
lunch 


Solid 


mitories waiting rooms, 


rooms, cafeterias and other 


; 
welded leg, seat and back assembly make 
the chair virtually indestructible, and the 
formed padded back and st at are covered 
in washable vinyl upholstery, with metal 
baked enamel 
American Seating, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
For more details circle 


parts finished in colors 


=313 on mailing card. 


Hobart Power Dicer Attachment 
Speeds Food Preparation 

rhree 
ing knives on the new 
Dicer ittachment 
three-eighths and one-half inch dicing of 


grids and rotat 
Hobart 


me-quarter 


interchangeable 
Power 
pe rmiut 
carrots other vege- 


pot itoes beets and 
tables 


be rs, ombons and celers 


apples for waldorf salad; cucum- 


and Sf lid ( hie eses 


es? Pc. 
a * eee | 
7 


=, 


. 


\ special extension shaft and deflector re 
place the knives to 
cutting of | 


rotating permit fast 
french fries and carrot sticks 
Dicer attaches to a Hobart 
mixer or food cutter in a matter of sec 
The Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio. 
For more details circle <314 on moiling card. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


NOW! New food service 
versatility from Canteen, 


CounterVend: the unique combination 
of a cafeteria COUNTER and automatic 
VENDING machines to meet the need 


for fast, low-cost, school food service 


This spectacular new development from Automatic 
Canteen solves two of the most vexing school food 
service problems: keeping student satisfaction high, 
yet reducing costs sharply. 


CounterVend,* as the name implies, offers the 
personal attention of counter service with the speed 
and selectivity of automatic vending. The variety 
of menus is pleasingly wide. Included are expertly 
prepared hot and cold food, pastries, desserts and 
beverages. 

The cafeteria section consists of an efficient food 
preparation area; refrigerated and heated, self- 
service cabinets and storage compartments; an au- 
tomatic “‘cashier.’’ The bank of ultra-modern vend- 
ing machines completes the CounterVend unit 
which is prefabricated and readily adapts to varying 
space conditions. 


The CounterVend unit is owned, staffed and main- 
tained by Canteen. This means telling savings for it 
eliminates investment in kitchen and serving equip- 
ment and removes the overhead burden of super- 
visory and service personnel, 





CAFETERIA CATERING 
° 
COUNTERVEND 
* 
VENDED FOOD SERVICE 


AUTOMATIC CANTEEN 


AUTOMATIC CANTEEN COMPANY OF AMERICA 


et bah Rs 
‘ona 





Canteen Food Service Division will gladly demon- 
strate how CounterVend can meet your specific re- 
quirements. For prompt, complete information 
mail the coupon. 


Food Service Division 

Automatic Canteen Company of America 
The Merchandise Mart 

Chicago 54, Illinois 


Gentlemen 
We are interested in knowing more about Canteen Counter- 
Vend 


Name- 
School 


Address. 





Ee ___Zone— State 
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IBM 


Eliminates Type Bars 


Selectric l'ypewriter type bars 


typist ty] 
the s 
left t 


is it 


ind i 
Ms On 
phere 
» right 


selects 


svmbx | 


‘ 


When Should 
the College Employ 
a Professional 
Fund Raiser? 


Presidents’ Seminar on College Financing 
for Financial Aid to Education) 
answered this way... ‘whenever the need 
if the amount needed has never been 


1e Council 
] 


Burrill 


90 UUU or more 


iously, without employing professional fund rais- 


. the 5 
ns necessary to a successful campaign... the 


iat 3 to 5 times more money is raised in a professionally 
directed campaign. 


facts were revealed at the seminar.. 


Send for 


et ¢ 


the text of 
orm and incl 
the 


Mr. Burrill’s talk. It’s available in 
ides an outline, based on many fund-raising 
vital steps in raising money. No cost or 
bligation write for 
“When Should the College 
Employ a _ Professional 
Fund Raiser?” 


THE FUND RAISING LEADER 


Burrill, Inc. 


Suite 200, 424 Nichols Rd., Kansas City 12, Mo. 


at f Fund Raising unse n 


type 


emoy- 
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umong the eight availablk 
ribbon itself. Avail 
two sizes, Selectric is priced with 
the 


pre sent 


of another color 
without touching the 
ible In 
im the other electri 
typewriters in the IBM In 
ternational Business Machines Corp., Elec- 
Typewriter Div., 545 Madison Ave., 
York 22. 
more details 


same range as 


line 


tric 
New 
For card 


circle =315 on mailing 


Kodak Pageant Projector 
Has Solid-State Sound System 

lhe Kodak 16mm Pageant Sound Pro 
jector, model AV-126-TR, featuring a com 
solid-state 


seven-transistor 


svstem has i 
high fidelity 
for 


mayor 


pletely sound 
ruc¢e d 


im 
-switch control 

All three 
iting functions, blower lamp und forward 
nterlocked 
is\ 


plifier, and a one im 


mediate operation oper- 


r reverse ire conveniently 


with a single lever switch. To ensure « 


reel arms are permanently attached 
fold 
Full lamphouse 
iined in either 
motor 
The projector and spe iker 
a shock-mounted ply 
with the speaker built into th 
Kodak Co., 
N.Y. 


=316 on mailing 


ve rhe id 
tort 


ind 


into place without ef 
ventilation is main 


forward or reverse, and 


induction at 


ill times 
ire combined in 


runs at constant spec | 


unit 


wood case 
lift-off Eastman 
343 State St., Rochester 4, 


For 


sick cover 


more details circle card. 


Indoor-Outdoor Bell Signals 
Are Easily Installed 

The Valubel line of bell signals for in 
door ind outdoor with 
mechanism adapt ible to 4, 6, 8 
inch bell shells 
and high quality performance with eco- 
Wheelock Signals, Inc.., 
273 Branchport Ave., Long Branch, N.J. 


For more details =317 on mailing 


service, ringing 
LO 


installation 


and 
otters ease ot 


nomical price 


circle card. 


Lumi-Flo Air-Handling Troffer 
Has Special Insulation 

T riple -Shell-Lumi-Flo 
rrofter 
1S compl tely 


Air- 
pass igeway 
the 


The new 
Handling 


which 


has an air 


isolate d trom 


vuTtur o Ganev 
tte 
retin Gass 

\ INSULATION 


. mua tins 
wr ar 


fiberglass nsulation 
gap thus 


te mper iture 


troffer housing by 


and an insulating air 
the possibility of 
iffecting the light output of the 
Benjamin Div., Thomas Industries 
207 E. Broadway, Louisville 2, Ky. 
For more details circle <318 on meoiling 
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removing 
variation 
unit 
Inc., 


card 
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BUILT EXCLUSIVELY TO 


~ 


cut the cost 


a s 
. 


eos = ® 
cart 


» 


i aa ie oe 


Jacobse 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. CUB-11 © RACINE, WISCONSIN 


..of cutting grass% 


The Worthington Model F tractor is made spe- 
cially and exclusively for mowing and is the 
only tractor of its kind with out-front cut- 
ting units. 


All mowers operate ahead of all wheels for cleaner, 
smoother cut, with no wheel marks. 


Safe and efficient—operator can see all units 
forward. 


Allows closer trimming and reduces overlap—a 
real time-saver. 


e It accommodates 3, 5 and 7 gang mowing units, 
Individual hydraulic unit lift provides flexibility for 
wide area or close quarter operation, fast transport. 


These are but a few of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the Model F that help cut the cost 
of cutting grass. Call your dealer and make a 
date to demonstrate. 


TP ED EDD SED DEED Sp 


Jacobsen Manufacturing Company 
Dept. CUB-11 * Racine, Wisconsin 
Please send me the following: 


Complete literature, Model F Worthington Tractor 
Arrange a demonstration—no obligation, 


Name Title 
Address 


Zone State 


ed 
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Triple Tier Stand sol bumpers, and the sturdy rubber casters 
for Added Food Display ire smooth and silent. Metropolitan Wire 
Goods Corp., N. Washington St., & 
George Ave., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
for more details circle =320 on mailing card. 


Dine-Line Serving Unit 
Reduces Labor and Food Costs 
\ buffet-type food service unit called 
the Dine-Line, de signed to reduce labor 
ind food costs, serves from both sides on 
t one-cost per meal basis, and contains 
installed over a | 
ted base or similar unit, Model 
l'riple Tier Display Stand, with sani- 


irved glass shelves supported by 
unodized cast aluminum brackets 
provides a 12-foot area for food display 
ut occupying any counter space. The 
Bastian-Blessing Co., 4203 W. Peterson 
Ave., Chicago 46 


For more details circle £319 on mailing cord. 


with 


Aluminum Dolly three units, one each for dishes, hot entree 
and cold foods. The Meals-on-Wheels Co., 
5001 E. 59th St., Kansas City 30, Mo. 


For more details circle £321 on mailing card. 


Has Increased Mobility 


Electrofonic Language Lab 

Is Easy, Economical To Operate 
The fully transistorized Electrofoni 
Language Laboratory was developed, in 
cooperation with language teachers, to 
provide a system that is operated simply 
Erecta-Shelf dolly, now and quickly Any number of different 
or strength with lessons can be conducted simultaneously, 


} 


lled, has plasti with the heavy duty mylar tapes in in- 


Cleans 
without 
- scratching 


J eS mn 


itt 
Here’s a dual formula powder that removes abbi 4 


stains, burnt-on food, oxidation from stainless institutional 
steel and copper. Cleans better than cream, {tainless Stee 
without scratching, and polishes, too—at a : and Copper 


much lower cost. Convenient 19-0z. shaker ' 
can. A full line of Babbitt products is LEANE 


available through your sanitary jobber. 


If it needs cleaning 
... it needs Babbitt 


INC. © INSTITUTIONAL DIVISION + 625 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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stant-loading cartridges, limited only by 
the number of playing units installed, vet 


the teacher controls are mostly pushbut- 
tons that light up to indicate those in usé 

General Electronic Control Inc., 8001 
Bloomington, Minneapolis 20, Minn. 

For more details circle <322 on mailing card.’ 


Equipment Cabinet 
Protects Maintenance Tools 

The U.S. Hoffman equipment cabinet 
for storing hose, tools, rods and vacuum 
cleaning equipment is fabricated of 18- 
gauge welded and reinforced steel, and 


has built-in door po kets for instructions 
ind illustrated tool sheets. U. S. Hoffman 
Machinery Corp., 103 4th Ave., New York. 


For more details circle =323 on mailing card. 


Waste Disposer Line 
for Varied Operations 

rhe improved line of seven basic Wast« 
King Universal commercial food wast 
disposers and accessories ranges trom 
Model DK for small institutional kitchens 
to the SPD-3 Model, capable of disposing 
of as much as 1800 pounds of rib bones 
per hour. Waste King Corp., 3300 E. 50th 
St., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


For more details circle £324 on mailing card. 


Tempered Hardboard Grilles 
Have Many Applications 




















Economical installation with attractive 
ippearance ire possible with the new 
lrellis and Filigree tempered hardboard 
grille patte ms for decorative shutter 
room dividers, recessed lighting, lamina 
tion to walls, cabinet or closet doors. radia 
tor covers and other uses. Simpson Timber 
Co., 2041H Washington Bldg., Seattle 1, 
Wash. 

For more details circle £325 on mailing card. 
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FOR ASSISTANCE IN PLANNING 
ROOM LAYOUTS WRITE DIRECTLY 
TO PALMER’S ENGINEERING 
STAFF, DEPT. CB 51 





aS 
a 


ENGINEERED BY 
DESIGN 


Paimer builds dormitory furniture... 
custom builds it... at a saving. 

Remarkable? Not when Palmer's design- 
ers go to work at.the blueprint stage. By 
working with the architect at the blue- 
print stage, Palmer’s specialists engi- 
neer installation specifications for sound, 
built-in economy. Contact Palmer early 


lees | 

PDalmer for dormitory furniture ENGINEERED 
tera ceticens | BY DESIGN and built with care! 

wee We 


PALMER FURNITURE CO., INC. DENMARK, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
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Lock-and-Key” Floor Finish 4 Kidde Kompact Extinguisher 
Keeps Luster After Scrubbing Features Fast Operation 
A new floor finish which resists repeated The Kidde Kompact, a two and one-half 
bbings without losing its luster is com ‘na pound dry chemical fire extinguisher, fea- 
1 easily removed by means of a turing fast, self-evident operation and easy 
xduct ‘Lock-and-Key recharging, has a firm grip clamping band 
1 Permacrylic product, is bracket which permits the extinguisher to 
ilkalies in dete rgents, non- be freed of the bracket with the pull ot a 
ind does not require buff finger for especially fast fire protection. 
new “Lock-and-Key” Re- Both initial and replacement costs are low 
simply mixed with wate . Walter Kidde & Co., Inc., 675 Main St., 
s the surface removes it : Belleville 9, N.]. 
safely, without machines For more details circle £329 on mailing card. 
bbing. Simeniz Co., 2100 Indiana 
ve Chicago 16 . ° . 
ne > tiene tails mt 326 on mailing card w<, Floor Maintenance Line 
; Added by Armstrong Cork 





! After two vears of research, Armstrong 
Lavatory Unit Cork 


Is Attractively Priced 
ri nt 


1S introducing a complete line of 
Hoor maintenance products specifically cde 
signed for use in institutions and other 
commercial areas, which includes a heavy 
duty commercial: wax, a polymeric floor 
‘ hanging or chai ul ' finish and a cleaner that can be used both 
Crane Co., P.O. Box 780, ; eS - 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
For more details circle <330 on mailing card. 


a cle ining agent ind as a wax stripper 
Johnstown, Pa 


For more details circle 327 on moiling cord 


ErecTronic Teaching Kit BE-7 


for Industrial Electronics 


Sentinel Entrance Mat 
Has Interlocking Links 
I I Kit BE-7 le sige r na The Sentinel entrance floor mat, with 
trial Electron I ! ul durable, vrease-resistant molded vinvl 
Electrot nd plastic links which permit an_interlock- 
t ing fabrication for stability of dimension 
in all directions, provides a non-slip sur- 
| ( face and is easily cleaned. American Mat 
Science Electronics, Inc., 195 Corp., 1717 Adams St., Toledo 2, Ohio. 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge 39, Mass. For more details circle +331 on mailing card. 
more detoils circle =328 on meoiling card (Continued on page 112) 


for | i, expet ent i 


re——- —— 


Uiiennew secteilthe uc Wavsh dale) eh al @t-lahdg-lib4-le 
| Disposal...even a new 
| ellie late Mime) este) i-3¢-1. 





% 


FOLDING CHAIRS MONROE po pr m 
multi-story Dulidings is more 

ble. Come j — FOLDING PEDESTAL than a convenience—it 

none my TABLES assures yearly savings for 


sz) REAL PRICE SAVINGS the life of the building. 
te DIRECT FROM FACTORY Wilkinson Chutes are 


. TRUCKS | Churches, Schools, Clubs, Lodges and all designed for the central- 
J models and sizes. Fortrans- | organizations—attention! Direct-from-fac- ized disposal of soiled 
storing. Ea to load . . . 

woring. ~T tory prices on famous MONROE FOLDING linen, rubbish, dust, 
-~-~-—-—--=| TABLES. Unmatched for quality, durability, b 

convenience. Automatic locking legs. 94 waste paper, garbage, Wie “O  tetated 

models and sizes. Mail coupon today for or any other material Door. Designed for Hand 

our new 1962 catalog. Color pictures on that can be dropped or Foot Operation. 

full line—folding tables, chairs, portable , : 

partitions, table & chair trucks, risers, etc. without damage from In college and dormi- 

MAIL THIS SPECIAL COUPON TODAY! an upper floor. esd — we 

| PLEASE SEND ME YOUR NEW 1962 MONROE CATALOG, WITH FULL — oe 

| INFORMATION ON YOUR DIRECT FACTORY PRICES. and rubbish chutes 

See our catalog eliminate excessive 

ph + File janitorial help by effi- 

cient central disposal. 


All steel Plywood or 








NAME OF CHURCH, ORGANIZATION 


ZONE STATE 





WILKINSON CHUTES, INC. 
We ore interested in (ables, Chairs, etc.) 
619 East Tali d A -. Ak 10, Ohi 
TMT ale 2 Church St. eyo array ee ee 14 
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A man like 


Val Dubreuil 


can be your authority 
on school sanitation and 
maintenance problems 


Val Dubreuil brings 7 years experience 
to Massachusetts schools. Today he calls 
on the Falmguth School System. 


He is one of West Chemical’s 457 school experts 


who offer you free Sa technical service 
as 


FASTEST WAY TO KILL GERMS. Antonio Souza learns 
germ killing short cuts with hospital-proved Wesco- 
dyne®. Powerful germicide cleans as it disinfects, 
cuts germ count in washrooms, lockers, classrooms. 


we Ore? 


lO sg 


CUTS DUST, PROTECTS FLOORS. Dubreuil explains how Super Westone® elimi- DRY HANDS WITHOUT WASTE. Westroll® paper 
nates dust and germs. Phys. Ed. Director Mills (right) surprised to discover towels and cabinets reduce towel costs up to 40%. 
it enhances floor finish, won’t discolor. “Twice as fast with 2 mops,” says Head Dubreuil shows Harry Merson, Supt. of Schools, how 
Custodian Souza, who uses it on all floors — gym, hallway, classroom. cabinets (loaned free) reduce waste. 


A technical expert like Val Dubreuil can analyze your re- America’s foremost 

quirements, help you get more for your maintenance budget. specialists mn 

He’s experienced at solving problems with an efficient West : ° . 
Lassnaeerorepihean a school sanitation 

Maintenance Program. He works with your staff — gives free d : 

instruction, free supervision and free periodic follow-up. and maintenance 


He can guarantee improved appearance and higher sanita- be, d L d L Po 
tion standards . . and show you how to reduce maintenance WE ST CHEMICAL 
costs! For full information write your nearest West office PRODUCTS INC. 


or West Chemical Products, Inc., 42-16 West St., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. In Canada, 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal. 
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Don't put skeletons in 
your dormitory closets! 





Ever figure out the hidden cost of equipping wardrobe closets 
with ordinary doors—sliding, folding or hinged? We do all the 
time for customer after customer. You too can compare the total 
in-place cost of actual installations. The facts below tell you how. 





Ordinary closet doors require stub walls, drop ceiling, framework, plastering. 
Someone has to build the framing and put up the lathing (or skeleton, if 
you prefer). Someone else does the plastering or drywalls. A finish carpenter 
usually steps in to wind up the job. Result? The cost of the door is often 


incidental to the overall “in-place” cost! 


—_ 











~— 


Compare this with Glide-All Sliding Doors? 
any size 


They're factory furnished in 
built to fit any space, from floor-to-ceiling, wall-to-wall. No need 
to custom build a space to fit a stock size door! One man installs a Glide-All 
door in minutes with just a screwdriver. When he’s finished you have a 
rugged, attractive wardrobe closet at substantially 


lower “in-place”’ cost, 


making closet and shelf space 100% 


GLIDE-ALL 


WARDROGE SLIDING DOORS 


CHICAGO, 3502 Oakton St., Skokie, III. 

EL MONTE, Calif., 805 West Valley Blvd. 
LAKE WORTH, Fia., 412 So. H St 

LAUREL, Miss., P.O. Box 666-A 

SANTA CLARA, Calif., 1024 Bay Shore Blvd 
CANADA, Somerville Ltd., Scarborough 


us doo that provide full access 


usable 


Check out the big difference in 
in-place costs with Glide-All Slid- 
ing Doors. Write today to the 
office nearest you for cost com- 
parison data, 


WooDaLt |NDusTRIEs 


Inc. 'o] msi lelnmec? ME lletslicy 1. 
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Spray-Buff Attachment 
Fits All Floor Machines 

Simplified patching and restoring of 
floor finishes during routine buffing is 
effected with the new Spray-Buf attach- 
ment. The container is equipped with a 
lever and discharge 
wax-water or 


valve for spraying a 


resinous-water solution on 


selected areas which require special it- 
tention. Multi-Clean Products, Inc., 2277 
Ford Pkwy., St. Paul 16, Minn. 


For more details circle =<332 on mailing card. 


Van Console-Cony eyor 
Handles Soiled Dishes 

The Van Console-Convevor is a ght- 
weight available in any 
length or turn required for speed, effi- 


package unit 


in soiled dish han- 
contact with the 
rust-free stainless 
neoprene or phenolic and stainless 


crency ind convenience 
dling. All surfaces in 
convevor belt are of 
steel 
steel is also used for pan and cabinet 
construction. The idler, take -up and end 
drum roller are equipped with heavy duty 
machined nylon safety 
switch stops the belt in case of jamming 
tableware. John Van 
Range, 5th and Butler St., Cincinnati 2, O. 
For more details circle =<333 on mailing card. 


bearings, and a 


by personnel or 


Overhead Closer 
Is Completely Concealed 


Completely hidden from view in a neat 
and trim transom bar or header, the Kaw 
neer Concealed Overhead Closer for single 
or double acting doors, with either right 
or left hand swing, has easily regulated 
independent adjustments to control clos 
ing and latching speed. Kawneer Co., 
1105 N. Front St., Niles, Mich. 


For more details circle =334 on mailing card. 


Multi-Mount Exit Lights 
Permit Choice of Lamp Source 
New Maulti-Mount Exits, which feature 


an easy-to-see beveled face and are fur- 


metal letters 
or all-glass face-plates in various color 
combinations, are available in a choice of 
three lamp sources. Edwin F. Guth Co., 
2615 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 77, Mo. 
For more detoils circle £335 on mailing card. 
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what a 
beautiful 


Open World 


1Coler- \Y-Mrore)|(-tel-m-1a0lel-lale-M lal le) 


Window wall of L°O-F Parallel-O-Plate® in Lecture Lounge, University of Louisville Library. 
Architects: O'Connor & Kilham, New York, N. Y.; Nevin & Morgan Assoc., Louisville, Ky. 


Open World Buildings encourage open 
minds. When students caa look up from 
their books and see the sky, the trees, the 
open world through wall-to-wall windows 
they feel less closed in. Learning be- 


comes the fun it always should be. 
There’s really no excuse for having it 
any other way, because glass is a relative- 
ly low-cost construction material. 
There’s a kind of L-O-F glass for prac- 
tically any need. To effect heating and 
air-conditioning economies and to keep 
buildings quieter, there is 7hermopane® 
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insulating glass. To reduce sun heat and 
glare, there’s L-O-F Heat Absorbing 
Plate and Parallel-O-Grey® plate glass. For 
plain good looking there’s clear, polished 
Parallel-O-Plate® and quality window glass 
And for doors and gymnasiums, there’s 
Tuf-flex® heat-strengthened plate glass. 
Your architect can advise you on the 
right types of L-O-F glass to use. Or 
ask your L:O-F Distributor or Dealer 
(listed under “Glass” in the Yellow Pages. 


THE QUALITY MARK 
TO LOOK FOR 


LIBBEY - OWENS: FORD toledo 1, Ohio 
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Iwo Teachers Desks operated, compact unit which does all erating costs, the Snow Bar can be em- 
Added to Scholarcraft Line the tape pt nching re iding ind reproduc- bedded in asphalt macadam or concrete 
tion and the automatic typing, and per- or placed on present hard or gravel areas 
mits rapid and simple revisions and cor- 
rections. Royal McBee Corp., Westchester ° 
Ave., Port Chester, N.Y. N 


For more details circle =<337 on mailing card. 


Convertible Mobile Cart 


Serves Salads or Desserts ind covered with a laver of surfacing ma 


terial. Edwin L. Wiegand Co., 7500 
Thomas Blvd., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


For more details circle =<339 on mailing card. 


V-M Projector Synchronizer 
for Slide-Script Presentations 
Model 1412 V-M Synchronizer devel 


oped for use with tape recorders and slide 


green or chrome. South- 
eastern Metals Co., 3925 N. 29th St.. 
North Birmingham 7, Ala. 


For more details circle =336 on meoiling cord 


etallic DI t 


projectors to present coordinated materi il 
is completely compatible with most popu- 
lar brands of remote control slide or strip 
film projectors and permits the addition of 
Royaltyper Automatic Typewriter words and music to films and slides. The 
Prepares [ts Own Master rape dren - , pan and pl asta - 4 
tlas mobile’ Convertibk 
with chrome-plated tubular 
te me, suitable for serving any chille 
foods. Atlas Div., National Cornice Works, 
1323 Channing St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
For more details circle =<338 on mailing card 


— 
, yo ." 
Snow-Bar Thawing Cable ~ 


Frees Surfaces of Ice : ; 
Cc) ’ , ' Voice of Music, 226 Pipestone St., Benton 
matox her ‘ . 
ae Harbor, Mich. 
For more details circle =—340 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 116) 
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LOOKING FOR SOMEONE? 


Someone to fill a vacancy in your staffi—a Busi- 
ness Manager—Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds—Purchasing Agent—Director of Tood 


Service and Dormitories ? 


Or maybe you are thinking about making a 


change 


If so, consider placing a ‘Classified Advertise- 
ment” in the next issue of College and University 
Business. 





It costs but 30c a word (minimum charge of 
$6.00) to place your story before the admin- 


but traditional in \ “rage _—— ” = and universities in 
craftsmanship y and Canada. 


“Classified Advertisements” are working success- 


fully for others—they can do the same for you. 


FOLDING TABLES by 


Metwood’s TC-1 Model is often 


efwood =: COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
anover | 
| FOLDING TABLES 


WRITE TO: Classified Advertisements 








1050 MERCHANDISE MART e CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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TOLEDO Dishwashers 


ee ta a HEE + see 


...' he Mark of 
Modern Kitchens 


@ save time 


@ cut OVERHEAD 


@ PROTECT SANITATION 


Autor ate you hwashing operations with a 
new ‘lole’>. . and save time, cut costs, bring 
sparkling new cleaniiness to dishes and glass- 

ware. The bro an ‘Toledo Dishwashers 
answers every r¢ nent of the modern in- 
stitutional or vestura '.itchen. There’s no 
need to compromise . . . Toledo gives you un- 


challenged quali!) 2nd performance in just the , £9 “a Panoramic Door is a Toledo 
_ , : A 4 ca qT exclusive offered in a broad 
right size and iype dishwasher to fit your sa range of models. Gives easy 
mn rp . 4 £ access to full length of con- 
eds. ) arn ( > ¢ o1eao sn- ; > 
needs. To learn more about Toledo Dish . vent for culled! Gessien: 
washers, and all the advantages they have for 4 Capacity 1s to 2 600 
in ves : y dishes hourly. Zip-Lok Tubes 
you, call your Toledo Kitchen Machines and one-level tank construc- 
Dealer. Or, write to us for literature. , tion, plus many other ad- 
vanced design features. 


| ki i- n- : 
eee tase : SEND TODAY for complete information 
clusive Add-A-Tank Design on new, advanced design Toledo Dish- 
Selected Add-A-Tank units go : washers to upgrade efficiency and pare 
together to give you just the SERVICE if costs in your kitchen operations. 
length, capacity and extra fea Fectory-Treined 
tures you need allow for — 


future expansion. Capacities 

from 4,000 to 15,000 dishes 

hourly. Automatic water level T oO t im DD oO 
and final rinse controls 


Division of TOLEDO SCALE CORPORATION © 245 Hollenbeck Street, Rochester, 


Hi-Speed Mixers... Pesiers . . . offer fast, 1) Dishwashers . . . fast, 
feature positive drive, double-action peeling, . thorough,  dependabie. 
clean, efficient operation. with abrasive on bo . Available in — Coun- 
Model TM-20 (20 at.) disc and cylinder. Low | ter, Conveyor and Rack- 
shown. Also 30 qt. and waste. Portable and Cab- ie less types. pdvanced de- 
60 gt. sizes. inet models. sign, easy cleaning. 
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I-L70SU Dish Caddy 
Has Rounded Interior 
The all wel 


med for Lise 


talniess 


with « 


improved 
. I 


e with or without tr 


vers. Caddy Corp. of Amer 


Paterson Plank Rd., Secaucus 


more details circle 341 on moiling cord 


Data Processing Units 
Mav Be Purchased or Leased 


“WATER 
SAVER 


the name 
for quality 
and precision 
in laboratory 


service fixtures 











write for free illustrated catalog 


with electronic components which auto- 


matically process forms upon activation 


or edge punched cards 
6615 in 


by punched tape 
the rvpetronic 
computer 


ind electronic 


with electric typewriter input- 
output which speeds and _ simplifies the 


preparation of forms re 
tion. Smith-Corona Marchant 
Park Ave., New York 22. 


details =342 on moiling cord. 


cal ul a 


410 


murine 
juirin 


Inc., 


for more circle 


542 Filmosound Specialist 
Projects in Semi-Light Room 


semi-light re 1 sharp 
the 


Film 


pi ture 


witl 
ll 542 


l6mn m on 


can be 
ightweight Bell & 
Specialist 
lasst 
able of «¢ 


inces. Engineere: 


xtreme] 


untenance its modular 


block 


he rem 


mstructior pe rmits components t 


1¢ kly 
7100 


ved and easily, qu 


Howell 


re p! ice d 
xpensively 


| Bell & 
McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. 


=343 on mailing card. 


nd inh 


For more details circle 


convenience, 


"Board and T-Square’’ stored in its indi- 
vidually locked 20% x 26% x 2%"* drawers. 
Accommodates more students with greater 
Extra boards rest on rails 
with ample space below for instruments in 
each drawer. “*Quick lock handle adjust- 
ment”’® offers fast self-locking positioning 
of tops. Also available as a dual model. 


Rollaway Table 
Has Lok-Steady Legs 

The new, improved Smith System roll- 
table with construction 


way Uniframe 


bars to 
ind unfolding, utilizes automatically 
erated rubber-tipped metal feet that lift 
leg casters from the floor when the table 
is unfolded. Smith Systems Mfg. Co., 212 
Ontario St. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


For more details circle =344 on mailing card. 


torsion issist in folding 


Op- 


Silverware Handling Cylinder 
Sets in Three Positions 
Steril-Sil Tri-Lok is the 
three-position cylinder for handling silver- 
holds all silver 
Derlin in 


name of a new 


ware, which sizes and is 


molded ot tough a de sign to 


Steril-Sil Co., 150 


issure free drainage 
Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 


details circle =345 on mailing 
(Continued on page 118) 
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MORE STUDENTS--- 
LESS SPACE 


AC-810 








hee td- 





WATER SAVER FAUCET CO. 
611 WEST ADAMS ST.,DEPT. CU, CHICAGO 6, ILL 


116 


For more information, circle this page number on card facing back cover. 


Over 25 styles and 
sizes of chairs and 
stools available. Equip- 
ed with the famous yy 
“*LifteLok’*® mechanism. 
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52/10 cents 
per thousand 
servings 











That’s how durable and economical 
Libbey’s attractive Columbian tumblers are 


An audit of Libbey Heat-Treated 
Dated Columbian Tumblers in res- 
taurants in 7 major cities showed a 
glassware cost of 5.2 cents per thou- 
sand servings. That’s durability . . . 


and economy! 


The easy-to-hold, graceful shape 


of this beautiful glassware is an asset 
to any table setting. There is a full 


range of sizes (5 to 12 ozs.). 


You, too, can prove the durability 
of these tumblers by checking the 
mark on the bottom. The left number 
shows the year of manufacture and 


LIBBEY HEAT-TREATED GLASSWARE 


AN (D PRODUCT 


For more information, circle this page number on card facing back cover. 
£ 
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the right designates the quarter. 


For full information on Libbey 
Heat-Treated Dated Columbian 
Tumblers, see your nearby Libbey 
Supply Dealer or write direct to 
Libbey Glassware, Division of 
Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


OweEns-ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFFICES 


+ TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





WAYNE FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 


Work wonders in saving 
space (and school dollars) 


in gymnasiums, auditoriums and classrooms, 


Available even facing 
ateria sding 
beautiful long-wearing 
CATALOG 


extra 
t. Choice of four core 
materials, automat 
manual operation 
Engineered for all budgets 
Send for new catalog today 


WAYNE IRON WORKS + WAYNE, PA 
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Folding Chair 

Has Easy Chair Comfort 
Providing the comfort of 

folding 


im easy chair 


the new 


H umpde n 


ae 
vee 


conference 


Zune 


chair has a Tufllex and foam contoured 


back 


foam 


soft foam padded irms and a deep 
Upholstered in 

-backed fabric, the chair 

ible lightweight and folds flat for 

Hampden Specialty Products 

Corp., Easthampton, Mass. 

For more details circle 


seat damage-resist- 


int elastic is dur- 
easy 
storage 


=346 on mailing card. 


“Magnet Grip” Sweeper 
Holds Cleaning Cloths Firmly 

Simple to operate without stooping the 
new “Magnet Grip Sweet per holds clean- 


ing cloths firmly in use without mechani- 
cal fastening ind 

sweeping surfaces are need d. Lowndes 
Products, Inc., 4946 Parkside Ave., Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa. 

For more details circle 


moves down as new 


=347 on moiling card. 


I'wo Teacher's Desks 
Added to Irwin Line 


Model 48 
desk, 


single pede stal teacher's 
providing 30 by 40 inches of 
on the wearproof, stainproof top 
Model 60-1-3 double pede stal model 
30 by 60-inch work top, both with 
welded uni-piled steel 


work 


with 
trarne ire 
the Irwin line of school furniture 
Seating Co., 1480 Buchanan 
Rapids 2, Mich. 


For more details 


new in 
Irwin 
Ave., Grand 


circle =348 on mailing card. 


Instructor's Desk 
Features Display Area 
The Metalab Stainles 
k Model SS with a 
nt Labecraft Colorc 


Steel Instru 
5700 


hemi 


learly. Metalab Equipment Duffy 
Ave., Hicksville, L.L., N.Y. 


For more details circle 


( 0... 


=349 on moiling cord. 
Plastic Roller 

for Conveyor Equipment 

roller for dish 
rack and other roller conveyor equipment 


A new, low-cost plastic 


For more information, circle this page number on card facing back cover. 


Jorus ECs bige 
C/ bob 
Gud Industvtvs 
his vecenlly 
deen added Ca 
the bal of 


de lingunh 0d cle i A. 
served Zi ‘Y 


FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT 
Now serving more than 150 schools in 30 states 
PHILADELPHIA 46, PA. 
Kingsley 5-4600 
NEW YORK « BALTIMORE « CHICAGO 


ATLANTA « DANVILLE, VA. « SAN FRANCISCO j 


made of polyvinyl! chloride for quiet shock 


ibsorbing 











ball be irings 
ind stainless steel shafts for strength and 
rigidity. Samuel Olson Mfg. Co., Ine., 
2418 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 47. 


For more details circle <350 on mailing 


h is naval bronze 


cord. 


Koncept-O-Graph Teaching Machine 
Handles All Program Forms 


- 


-_ 


—. 


_— 


All f 
3 


printed 


rms of based on the 
Skinner 


sheet 


programs 
concept 
folded 
the long roll type 
newly cde veloped Konce 
ing machine 


including sing 


strip programs oF 
with the 
t-O-Graph teach- 


| 
which sells at an 


can be used 


unusually 
low price. A simple knob moves the pro 
past a eight-inch 


feeds consecutive 


gram four by window 
ind automatically 


pages 
“ ithout 


interruption. The machine snaps 
open for inserting program sheets and the 
student works at his own speed while the 
completed pages remain inside the 
chine until taken out for 
teacher A detachable 
in synchronization with the 


can be 


mia- 
review by the 
inswer unit works 
unit and 
positioned for either right or left 
handed students Koncept-O-Graph Co., 
179 Berkeley St., Rochester, N.Y. 

For more details circle £351 on mailing card. 
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Assures The Proper Rest 
They Need — For The Active 
Life They Lead! 


is i 


i ' hi 


NEW! Student Prince 

TENSION @ EASE 

innerspring Mattress 

Exclusive extra level of 
free-floating coils gives 
unexcelled comfort AND 

relief from tension. 

Also available in Foam Latex 
and Englander's exclusive Airlon® 


ENGLANDER MANUFACTURES A COMPLETE LINE OF BEDDING 
SPECIFICALLY FOR INSTITUTIONAL USE. FOR FULL INFORMATION SEE 
YOUR ENGLANDER DEALER OR WRITE DIRECT 


Englander 


THE ENGLANDER COMPANY, INC. ® CONTRACT DIVISION 


Vol. 31, No. 5, November 1961 


Wii 


" 
ht 


... America’s Finest, Budget Priced, 


Win 


Innerspring Dormitory Mattress 


“Pre-med”, “Double E”, “So-sci” 

— every alert, searching mind must 

have proper rest. Varsity, the superior 

dormitory mattress is designed to 

promote the deep, restful sleep active 

students need. It combines famous 

Englander quality with 
unprecedented economy 

provides many years of 

trouble-free dependability. 


No matter what your 

budget allowance may be, 

you can afford Varsity! 

Write today for full information. 


. Dallas, Tex. 
sd High 


>. 
Houston, Tex 


Point, N.C 


. Seattle, Wash 


The Finest Name in Sleep / 


1720 Merchandise Mart © Chicago 54, Illinois ® 200 Lexington Avenve ® New York, New York 


For more information, circle this page number on card facing back cover. 





Fire Alarm Station 
Is Positive and Foolproof 
The 


single action 


Flexalarm Century Non-code 
Fire Alarm Station is shock 


new 


vibration resistant and fills the need 


mits the alarm and locks the signal in 
“out” position until reset by an authorized 
person. Gamewell Co., 1238 Chestnut St., 
Newton Upper Falls, 64, Mass. 


For more details circle 


Sectional Laboratory Furniture 
Includes All Basic Units 

All basi« 
the extensive 
tory 


furniture units are included in 
new line of Willab labora- 
furniture recently introduced. All 
finished in soft “Eve-Relief” 
green, with counter tops constructed of 
charcoal gray Colorlith, the impervious 
stone product All Willab sec- 


constructed of dual welded 


pu ces are 


composition 
tional units are 


352 on mailing cord. 


deadening filler between, and where pos- 
sible, adjoining members are formed from 
a single piece to eliminate bolted assem- 
blies. The line includes cabinets, counter 
tops, tables, desks, lockers, fume hoods, 
sinks, carts, chairs and other items for the 
laboratory. Will Corporation, Box 1050, 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 


For more details circle 353 on mailing card. 


16mm Silent Projector 
Is Easy to Operate 


interlocking joints for maximum strength 
and rigidity, all cabinet doors and draw- 


double -W alled 


signalling station 
Pulling 


trans- er 


oy 
4a 


for a small emergency 
ind foolproof 


forward 


which is positive 
the bullseve 


alarm lever heads are with sound- 


The Kalart/Victor Model 70-0, a 
16mm silent projector for athletic coaches 
and time-study engineers, features a re- 
mote forward-and-reverse switch 
and rheostat control for operating the pro- 
jector at ranges of 10 to 27 frames per 
second. Victor Animatograph Corp., Plain- 
ville, Conn. 

For more details circle 


new 


control 


=354 on mailing card. 


TENNIS COURTS 
built to true plane 
for perfect bounce 


“Compac-Fold” Units 
Have Unitized Understructures 


True bounce’’— fast 
bounce —these are important 
factors in today’s game; and 

Laykold tennis courts are designed 
and built to provide them. 


Both Laykold and Grasstex® tennis 
courts also provide all-weather playability 
and unparalleled play-acceptance. (A recent 
survey shows these courts preferred by schools 
and colleges; tennis clubs, the military; and 
municipal park and recreation departments.) 


4 unitized understructure, forming a 
free-standing unit with legs, brackets 


supports pr issembled and welded to an 


ina 


iron frame 
tached with screws, is 
the Schieber 
tables and benches 
Before you build or resurface, Beech Rd. Station, 
call our office nearest you for : For more details circle 
additional data and the name ; 
of your local qualified 
tenmis court contractor 


to which tops are simply it- 


now featured on 
“Compac-Fold” 
Schieber Mfg. Co.., 
Detroit 39, Mich. 


=355 on moiling card. 


Reasonable initial cost plus minimum 
maintenance make Laykold and Grasstex 
courts a sound investment, too. 


folding 


TV Table for Classrooms 

Provides Wide Visibility Range 
The Model 1000-23 

television tables plac es the aver ige te levi- 


Pixmobile mobile 


American Bitumuls 
& Asphalt Company 


320 Market St, San Francisce 20, Calif. 

Perth Amboy, N_/ Baltemore 1. Ma 
Cincinnati 38. Ohio St Louis 17. Mo. Oskiend 1, Calif 
Atienta 8 Ge Tucson, Ariz.- Inglewood Calif 
Mobile Ala Portiend 8. Ore San juan 23, P 8 








sion screen five and a half feet above the 
floor for wide visibility range and safety. 
Advance Products Co., 2300 E. Douglas 
Ave., Wichita 1, Kans. 
For more details circle =356 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 122) 
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RED DIRT, 
yl. YELLOW DIRT 


BLACK DIRT 
? 


PERY WAXUNSLIPPERY\ aM 
WAX, BRIGHT WAX, DULL | / NOT ASK TIE 
SCRUB BY HAND, SCRUB 
BY MACHINE,DON'T 
SCRUB AT ALL... 


It won't take long to find out. FINNELL SYSTEM has branches in 
all principal cities. No matter what your floor problem... the 
man from FINNELL SYSTEM has the best answer. Look for his 


name in the yellow pages, or send the coupon below. 


FREE FINNELL SYSTEM, INC.—DEPT. L-4311 
BOOKLET Elkhart, Indiana 


Please send free booklet, ‘Planning Your Floo 
Maintenance Program.’ 
CHECK HERE if you have a floor maintenance 
problem 


Vol. 31, No. 5, November 1961 For more information, circle this page number on card facing back cover. 





512 Table Tennis Table ple operation 


} 


Features Tucked-In Net mnpartment 


Co., 875 S. 


Calif 


For more details 


20-Quart Cooker Mixer 
Provides Controlled Temperature 


| le il where 


al t 
Midwest Folding Products Sales Corp 
Roselle. Il 


For more details circle 357 on moiling card 


Public Address Unit steel. Groen 


Blvd., Elk Grove Village, Ill 


For more details 


Built Into Attache Case 


Dust Mop Treatment 
Eliminates Combustion 


ba 


1 r 
t ir 


Chemsearch Corp., 2417 Commerce, Dal- tary 


las 26, Tex. 


For more details 


DURABLE and SMART 


furniture 


NO. 720 
Captain's Chair with 
upholstered seat and riser. 


(NO. 721 Matching side chair) 


Wide assortment of chairs and tables. See your dealer or 
write us for our distributor’s name. 


AMERICAN CHAIR COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Contract Furniture 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 

Permanent Dispinys: 
Chicago + New York + Atlanta + Miami + San Francisco * Dallas 


distance and a large 


=358 on mailing card. 


=359 on moiling card. @® Availabk from Nissen Medart Corp 


ttracting and hold 


=360 on mailing card. 


Literature and Services 


documents. The Siegler 


Pkwy., Pasadena, e Available from the Strong Electric 
Corp., 52 City Park Ave Toledo 1, Ohio, 
1 new brochure describes the application 
of follow spotlights in schools, and shows 
typical installations of this equipment 

For more details circle =361 on mailing card 


controlled temperatures 


ire required to @ Large heating and ventilating units 
the new and heat diffusers for schools and other 
institutions are the subject of a compre 
hensive 32-page catalog from Carrier Air 
Conditioning Co., Syracuse 1, N.Y., which 
ontains selection charts for steam and hot 
vater coil capacities, fan-motor ratings 
ind dimensional data for all models 
For more details circle <362 on mailing card. 


e A 4-page folder issued by Sico Mfg. Co 
Inc., 5215 Eden Ave. S Minneapolis 24 
Minn., highlights the rapidity and east 

with which the Tuck-Away tennis table 
in be folded and rolled to storage plus 

typi il scenes of the table in use 

For more details circle =—363 on mailing card 


Co., 1900 Pratt 


I 
30 27th Ave S.W Cedar Rapids lowa 


> 


é ompl tely new 52 page catalog of 
gymnasium apparatus for schools includes 
evinnasth equipment gvmnasium mats 
rebound tumbling equipme! t basketball 

lust mops hich scoreboards, cushioned wainscot, condi 


of infection oO tioning equipment inthropometric equip 

ment, Gare ind jumping standards ind 

moj; National Phys-Educator and Phys-Exerciser elemen 

school equipment 

For more details circle =364 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 124) 











2rowth oO] OU?) progressive 
yal institutions must Le 
mnied and supported Dy 


i? 
nm of; facilities soundly 





CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 


80 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 


SPECIALIZED ENGINEERING 
FOR INSTITUTIONS 
PLANNING, DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF 


CONSTRUCTION OF TECHNICAL FACILITIES, 
AND UTILITY AND SERVICE SYSTEMS 
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Modern as tomorrow! 
...Priced for today’s budget! 


KRUEGER 
All-New 
FI BE RGLASS 
* = \ CHAIRS 
= ige ty 


| 


STACK CHAIR 
Ch 


STACK 


THEM! 

for 

3 E RV | C E storage 
Krueger's Fiberglass chairs help 


No matter what the specifications, LAB-FLO has raise the standards of seating comfort — 
the exact selection of quality-built service fixtures add colorful warmth and beauty to 

you need — for every piece of equipment in the any room setting. You can tell a 
laboratory. LAB-FLO has won the coveted <arraoven> . 
stamp of the nation’s most discriminating archi- . fice os". b by 
tects and engineers — men who know quality and 700 WOM SOGt DUMPS , SECauD MS 
performance best. LAB-FLO justifies this pro- leg attachments are molded-in as an 
fessional confidence in many major industrial, integral part of the one-piece fiberglass 
commercial and educational installations. ..where 

strict standards and specifications must be met. f1 tes “tt bs 7 
For your next laboratory plan, insist on top-rated, exibility, too, because you can stac 
advanced design LAB-FLO and you will be sure or gang them (Model 3001 and 

of the finest. lo 1 ARM CH mix or match their softly hued decorator 


ack or Chrome steel legs colors of Sand Beige, Shell Coral, 
LAB-FLO SPEC MANUAL og 
Evening Gray, Turquoise and Parchment. 
For Lab Heads and Planners 


The most complete, integrated service fixture planning 
guide available for fully equipping all types of industrial, UNSURPASSED FOR DURABILITY .., 


institutional and educational laboratories. Write for your 
personal, registered copy. 


Curved and shaped to body contours, 





Krueger chair by its rich, smooth finish = 


body. These chairs offer seating 


Krueger Fiberglass is virtually 
indestructible, is color permanent and 
cleans like new. The strong tubular 
steel legs are wobble-free and built to 
last a lifetime! In short, these chairs 


are terrific... and priced far below 


, what you'd expect to pay for such 
See your [ab [lo dealer or write for Catalog ’ : 


permanized quality. 
SERVICE FIXTURES « HOSE COCKS 
REMOTE CONTROLS + RECEPTACLES 
Refer to 1961 Sweet's Catalog, Code: “re No. 3101 SIDE CHAIR 


a Black or Chrome steel legs actual Fiberglass colors 


colorful new 





T&S BRASS AND BRONZE WORKS, INC. 


METAL PRODUCTS *® GREEN BAY*® WISCONSIN 
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Handbook of 
Services on tl doll 


protessional se« 


Pinkerton 
ispects ot 
controls is available 
management from Pinkerton’s National 
Detective rency, In 100 Church St 
Nev 7. The upplications tor 
ontracted se 


ir-Savings 
irity 


many 
curity igency work are 
sed vith 13 actual 


ving saving 


histories 
$5000 to 


case 


$54,000 per year 
For more details 


circle =365 on meoiling card. 
Fund-Raising” 
ind attrac- 
I American City 
$520 Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1 


formation on how to or 


® “Patterns of Successful 


tit 


‘ r f an intormative 


} 


oklet published by 


uign, with de scriptive intor 
. the th 
ti I rie ree 


} 
main GIViIsions 


more details circle =366 on meoiling card. 


eA brochure, 
Series of 13-in« h 
incandescent 


six-page covering the Pal 
ceiling-recessed 
with prismatic 
available 


Madison 


square 
luminaires 
reflectors and lenses, is 
from Holophane Co., Inc., 342 
Ave., New York 17 


For more details 


glass 


circle 


@ Entitled “A Study in School Communi- 
cations,” the booklet from Min- 
nesota Mining and Mfg Co., 900 Bush 
Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn., outlines ways in 
which a copying machine may be used to 


27-page 


simplify, speed and improve communica- 
tions at all levels of the education field 
including how to make transparen ies tor 
the overhead projector, how to laminate 
ind preserve documents, and how to pre- 
pare address labels in seconds 

For more details 


circle =368 on mailing 





FORMULA FOR A SUCCESSFUL 


STUDENT FOOD SERVICE 


* Well Trained Food Service Personnel 
* Well Organized Cost Controls 

* Well Spent Food Dollars 

* Well Planned Menus 


CAMPUS CHEFS' professional management of your stu- 


dent food service assures you of all five elements of this 


successful formula. 


Let us plan a management program for you. Write or phone 


today. 


CAMPUS CHEFS 


Incorporated 


125 Broad Street 


ELizabeth 4-5500 


* Well Fed Students 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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cord. 


eA manual featuring the Under- 
writer Laboratories approved “SCR” Dim- 
mers for school and college auditorium 
lighting control systems, is available from 
Klieg] Bros., 321 W. 50th St., New York 
19. The 38-page catalog of U/L approved 
control data permitting 
a complete system that 
will meet local codes and requirements 

For more details circle <369 on mailing card. 


new 


systems gives 


users to spec ify 


e A 78-page guide, 
for school principals, cafeteria managers 


produc ed espe ¢ ially 


and university purchasing agents by Ed- 
Don & Co., 2201 S. LaSalle St 
Chicago 8, features “Food Service Equip- 
ment and Supplies” for lunchrooms, cafe- 
terias and dining rooms 

For more details circle 


ward 


=370 on mailing card. 


@ Roll Out Gym Seats are the subject ot 
a 4-page pamphlet from Hussey Mfg. Co 
Inc., North Berwick, Maine, 


illustrations and specifications ol 


which Ini- 
clude s 
the line 
For more details circle <371 


on mailing card 


@A 28-p ige illustrated booklet, entitled 
“You and Your Career,” drawn from the 
latest edition of Collier's Encyclopedia 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 640 
Sth Ave New York 19 


pational information chart 


pre sents an occu 
12] 
careers, ranging from accountant to watch- 


make I 


Fer more details 


in ily Zing 


circle =372 on moiling cord 
@ Institutional Quantity Recipes for cran- 
berries are availabl Ocean Spray 
Cranberries, In Mass. De- 


| new ways to perk up 


signed 


from 
Hanson 
to provide 
menus, 
tor the 


For more 


thev should be especially helpful 
ipproaching holidays 
details 


circle =373 on mailing card 


Suppliers’ News 


The 
York 
finan Ing 
demi 
Western Division 
400 N. Michigan 


Park 
16, specializing in the 
of colle ve 


innounces establishment of a 


Ave., New 


installment 


ruition Plan, Inc., | 
tuition and other aca 
tees 
with 


Ave., 


he idquarters it 
Chicago 11 


The Bassick Co., 3045 Fairfield Ave.. 
Bridgeport 5, Conn., announces purchass 
of two buildings adjacent to its 
South Plant in Bridgeport, to permit con 


factory 


solidation of all Bassick manufac turing op 


erations in the Bridgeport area into what 


is essentially one plant 

Koppers Company, Inc., Koppers Bldg.. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa., manufacturer of a di 
versity of products open 
ing of the new Koppers Research Center 
at Somervell Park, Monroeville, Pa. on 
August 28. Organized to support the 
ities of the 
the company the Rese 


innounces the 


wet 
seven operating divisions of 

rch Department 
sa section for 
fhe buildings in the 


research each division 


Center are designed 
i modular concept with each module 
ompletely equipped 


with 


ind partitions re- 


movable minimum interruption In 


laboratories, library 


} 
ciispensary ind in 


cluded are offices 
cateteria 


ind 


vuditorium 
conterence room The comple te ind 
carefully planned Research Center has all 
modern facilities and the several buildings 
with the « xception of the 


house ind 


ire connected 


boiler service buildings 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


HOW TO OBTAIN ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
(1) On products advertised in this issue 
(2) On products described in ‘‘What’s New’’ in this issue 


(1) Information on products advertised: 
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